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Foreword 



In World War II the War Department, whose primary and traditional mis- 
sion was to mobilize, train, and equip military forces and direct them in combat, 
found itself drawn into the center of the gigantic effort to mobilize America’s 
industries for war. It became one of the principal agencies of the Government 
in administering as well as planning the nation’s economic mobilization. This 
book, by an economist, tells how the War Department operated in performing 
these tasks. 

The experience had a lasting effect on the mission, organization, and outlook 
of both the Army and the Air Force. Their present functions and structure 
cannot be understood without reference to it. This volume is therefore of vital 
interest to every officer. 

Furnishing, as Dr. Smith’s approach to his subject does, a comprehensive 
view of the impact of war on the national economy, his book should prove inval- 
uable to staff planners in all agencies of the Government, to industrial leaders, to 
the civilian scholar, and to the thoughtful citizen. 

The Army and Economic Mobilization is a complement, in the area of domes- 
tic economy, to the two-volume work, Global Logistics and Strategy, in the area 
of international economy. It is the capstone to others in the U.S. ARMY IN 
WORLD WAR II that deal with the procurement and distribution of supplies 
in their organizational and operative aspects. The relations with labor into 
which the War Department was drawn are set forth in a forthcoming volume, 
The Army and Industrial Manpower. A separate volume, Buying Air Power, 
is being devoted to the special problems of procurement by and for the Army 
Air Forces. 

Washington, D. C. R. W. STEPHENS 

10 October 1957 Maj. Gen. U. S. A. 

Chief of Military History 
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Preface 



The subject matter of the present volume derives its importance from a num- 
ber of basic considerations. The achievements of the United States in the pro- 
duction of munitions and supplies for World War II provided this country, and 
to a large extent its allies, with a decisive superiority in military power. More- 
over, in the process of establishing and attaining its war production objectives, 
the United States reshaped the structure of its economy and ushered in an era 
of supertechnology which marked the beginning of a new epoch in history. 

Now, some twelve years after the war, military procurement programs still 
represent a substantial portion of the nation’s economic activity. Also, to judge 
from contemporary news items, the complexities, problems, and misunderstand- 
ings associated with military procurement are no less confusing to the general 
public today than they were during the period of rearmament in the early 1 940’s. 
Although both the nature of the procurement process and the character of mili- 
tary end items have increased in complexity since World War II, most of the 
current issues and administrative problems have their origins or their counterparts 
in the last great war. 

These and other considerations all reinforce the basic purpose of the present 
volume, which is to provide the reader with a fund of knowledge that will enable 
him to understand the complex tasks associated with Army procurement and 
economic mobilization in World War II. To achieve this purpose the author 
has attempted to select and describe as clearly as possible the major areas of the 
subject matter — beginning with prewar planning and the determination of mili- 
tary requirements, and running in logical sequence all the way to the settlement 
and liquidation of the World War II procurement effort. To the extent that 
the stated objective has been realized it is believed that the reader upon com- 
pletion of the volume will feel at home in any discussion of basic problems of 
procurement and economic mobilization. 

The term “history” includes potentially “everything that existed or happened” 
during a specified period of time in the past. Manifestly, nothing purporting to 
be a “complete” history of so large a subject as the one in hand will ever be 
written. The present study aims not at exhaustiveness but at maximum illumi- 
nation of the subject matter. It attempts, therefore, to deal systematically with 
the broad substantive issues of procurement and economic mobilization faced by 
the War Department in World War II, and the basic policies and procedures 




developed to meet these issues. This approach, rather than the narration of 
numerous incidents or illustrations in the form of procurement “case histories,” 
is believed to offer a maximum of significance and usefulness in a single volume 
devoted to the subject. Although the individual segments of each area are 
treated in broad chronological fashion, the larger areas as well as the volume as 
a whole are portrayed in topical, rather than chronological, sequence. 

Until some time after World War II the Army consisted of ground forces, 
air forces, service forces, and their multitudinous headquarters and field estab- 
lishments, all operating under one administration known as the “War Depart- 
ment.” For simplicity, and in keeping with the parallel usage of the term 
“Navy,” the word “Army” in the present volume is used synonymously with 
“War Department.” In view of the predominant size and importance of the 
War Department as a procuring agency, and because of its special responsibili- 
ties for the planning of nationwide economic mobilization, the experience of the 
Army in these areas reflects to a large extent the experience of the nation as a 
whole. 

In planning and executing his assignment the author has necessarily had in 
mind many different classes of reader. So far as possible he has attempted to 
assume the mantle of all his potential readers in the quest for what was most 
significant and relevant. Nevertheless, he is well aware that the painful pressures 
of time and space, as well as other limitations, have resulted in many important 
omissions and other shortcomings. To help redress these imbalances and to 
exploit more fully the government’s great wealth of experience in all areas of 
procurement and economic mobilization in World War II, the reader is urged 
to consult other studies in this field — in particular, the numerous technical service 
volumes in the U.S. ARMY IN WORLD WAR II series. 

The present volume has been made possible by the efforts, ideas, and specific 
suggestions of many individuals. For a period of a year the author enjoyed the 
research assistance of Dr. Marvin Bernstein, who unearthed and synthesized basic 
materials for a large part of the study in the areas of production and material 
controls, facilities, and renegotiation. Dr. Albert A. Blum and Miss Ann Kann- 
macher provided valuable research and general assistance to the author at suc- 
cessive stages of the project. Mr. Israel Wice, Chief of the General Reference 
Branch, OCMH, and numbers of his staff — especially Naomi Allen, Hannah 
Zeidlik, and Valerie Stubbs — were perennially helpful in supplying specific infor- 
mation. Mrs. Eva Gediman and her staff in the Legal Reference Unit of the 
Army Library contributed indispensable services in checking statutes, codes, and 
other legal references. Mrs. Hazel W ard and her associates in the Departmental 
Records Branch, AGO, Alexandria, furnished skillful guidance through the laby- 
rinthine collection of records and files of the Army Service Forces and the Office 
of the Under Secretary of War. 

During most of the author’s assignment it was his good fortune to occupy a 
quiet and spacious office in the Industrial College of the Armed Forces at Ft. 
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McNair, Washington, D.C. This made possible continuous and unlimited access 
to the unique collection of materials in the college’s Library, carefully accumu- 
lated and vigilantly preserved over the years by the indefatigable efforts of the 
librarian, Miss Clara Widger. For this collection, as well as for her initiative 
in supplying important specific materials for this study, both the author and the 
users of this volume are permanently indebted to Miss Widger. Other members 
of the library staff, especially Ruth Heisey and Myron Smith, were unfailingly 
helpful. 

Colleagues both within and outside the Army’s Office of Military History 
kept the author supplied with ideas and encouragement for the present volume. 
Special mention should be made of Drs. Richard Leighton (Chief), Robert 
Coakley, and Jonathan Grossman, the author’s colleagues in the Logistics Sec- 
tion, OCMH; Drs. Benjamin Williams, Louis Hunter, and Marlin Reichley, and 
Mr. Clarence Niklason, of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces; Dr. Harry 
Thomson, Chief, Historical Section, Office of the Chief of Ordnance; Dr. Alfred 
Goldberg, Chief, Air University Historical Liaison Office; Professor I. B. Holley, 
Department of History, Duke University; and Mr. Stephen S. Fishe, formerly 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics, now with the Office of Naval Material, Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

All students of the United States’ World War II experience in procurement 
and economic mobilization are deeply indebted to Dr. Harry B. Yoshpe, now 
historian of the Army Transportation Corps, for his accurate, cogent, and volumi- 
nous monographic writings in this field when it was pioneer territory. The 
author wishes to pay special tribute to Dr. Yoshpe for thus laying the foundation 
for much of the present volume, as well as for his specific helpfulness and criti- 
cism at various intervals in the course of this study. 

Col. Joseph Bent, Jr., of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, and Col. 
Ridgway Smith, of the Office of Military History, read the entire preliminary 
manuscript and made numerous suggestions. Others who read and made help- 
ful comments on chapters or sections of varying length include David Novick, 
Gustav Seidler, Norman Parkin, William Coulson, Frank Fox, Reynold Bennett, 
Hans Klagsbrunn, Melvin Copeland, Mark Massel, James Oates, Jr., Cols. 
Elmer E. Barnes, George S. Foster, Vincent J. Esposito, George O’Connor, 
Seneca Foote, and Lt. Col. Simon Frank. To Joseph Logan and Theodore 
Whiting of the Army Comptroller’s Office fell the thankless but highly important 
task of reviewing the manuscript for the accuracy of statistical and tabular data. 
Mrs. Norma Sherris located and selected the photographs. 

The author’s greatest debt is to the Army’s Chief Flistorian, Dr. Kent Roberts 
Greenfield, who prepared a critique that brought together and evaluated a wide 
variety of ideas, suggestions, and criticisms. Dr. Greenfield’s perennial good na- 
ture, understanding, and sympathy were a dependable source of encouragement 
to the author during his protracted efforts to complete the project. 

In the final stages of the tortuous journey from idea to finished volume, Dr. 
Stetson Conn, the Army’s Deputy Chief Historian, reviewed the entire revised 
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manuscript and made numerous helpful suggestions. Mr. Joseph Friedman, 
Editor in Chief of the World War II series, lent his wise counsel and personal 
assistance to the author on many occasions. Mr. David Jaffe, senior editor as- 
signed to the volume, guided the book through the editorial process and sub- 
stantially improved its readability. Mrs. Virginia Bosse, eagle-eyed copy editor, 
rescued the author from many a typographical error and erroneous citation; 
and Mrs. Helen Whittington, coming to her task late in the game, gathered up 
the loose ends and put the volume to bed. 

Two other specific acknowledgments are essential: first, to Mr. Glen A. 

Lloyd, the Army’s pricing director in World War II, who took the time from 
a busy schedule to return to Washington for the volume’s panel review; and 
second, to Mrs. Mary Eva Oldfather, who typed most of the original manuscript 
and supplied the author with first-hand knowledge of many developments in the 
Asistant Secretary of War’s Office dating back to its establishment shortly after 
World War I. 

Finally, the author wishes to thank the many others who provided assistance 
directly or indirectly but whose names have been omitted either through inad- 
vertence or for lack of space. 

Bloomington, Indiana R. ELBERTON SMITH 

7 December 1957 
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PART ONE 



INTRODUCTION 




CHAPTER I 



The Task and the Achievement 



The outstanding characteristics of World 
War II were its magnitude and its highly 
technological nature. The victory of the 
United Nations in that war was attributable 
basically to their ability to wage technologi- 
cal warfare on a scale far surpassing that of 
the Axis Powers, and indeed that of any 
other military coalition in all history. This 
capacity for technological warfare on a 
global scale required an abundance of supe- 
rior weapons in the hands of highly trained 
troops. But behind the lines of battle it re- 
quired the capacity to develop, manufac- 
ture, and deliver a torrent of equipment and 
supplies sufficient to overwhelm the enemy. 
It was predominantly the United States that 
demonstrated this capacity and furnished 
the economic and industrial power which 
proved to be the decisive factor in the 
winning of the war. 

The United States was fortunate in hav- 
ing a superior combination of total re- 
sources — materials, manpower, productive 
equipment, widely diffused skills, and tech- 
nical know-how — long before the outbreak 
of World War II. Contrary to popular feel- 
ing, however, superiority in economic re- 
sources carried no automatic guarantee of 
victory in war. As the United States learned 
to its peril, there was a wide and dangerous 
gulf between “economic potential” and the 
capacity to deliver specific munitions in the 
quality, quantity, and time needed to win a 
major war. When America belatedly under- 



took rearmament after the British armies 
were swept into the sea at Dunkerque and 
France surrendered to Adolf Hitler at Com- 
piegne, there was grave doubt that the U.S. 
industrial effort could bear sufficient fruit in 
the limited time available to forestall a Ger- 
man invasion of the Western Hemisphere. 
And in the dark weeks and months after 
Pearl Harbor, despite a year and a half of 
intensive preparation in the United States, 
the outcome of the battle of production was 
still far from clear. 

The task of harnessing a nation’s eco- 
nomic potential for war has come to be 
known as “economic mobilization.” Its 
basic purpose is to insure the procurement 
of finished munitions — the sum total of 
equipment, supplies, and services required 
by the armed forces — while at the same 
time supplying the essential needs of the 
civilian economy. The demands of modern 
technological warfare, when suddenly thrust 
upon a nation lacking the specific equip- 
ment for war, are so novel, so complex, and 
of such magnitude that their fulfillment re- 
quires a nationwide industrial and social 
revolution. Such a revolution does not auto- 
matically “occur” when a nation goes to 
war. It must be planned, directed, and 
carried out in a manner which will accom- 
plish its objectives with a minimum of hard- 
ship and dislocation. A faulty program of 
economic mobilization might easily bog 
down in a welter of confusion and disorder, 
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Table 1 — Budget Expenditures of U.S. Government, 1 July 1940-31 August 1945 



[Billions of Dollars] 



Agency and Category 


Total 






Calendar Year 






1940 * 


1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 • 


U.S. Government — Total . . 


3336. 7 


35. 3 


320.2 


357.8 


390.2 


397.2 


366.0 


Non-Defense Activities __ 

National Defense and Related Activities — 


32.3 


3.4 


6.0 


5.4 


5.0 


6. 3 


6.2 


Total. . . - 


304.4 


1.9 


14.2 


52.4 


85.2 


90.9 


59.8 


War Department _ 


167.4 


0.9 


7.3 


29.5 


46.5 


49.2 


34.0 


Navy Department . . . . 


92.7 


0.9 


4.2 


14.0 


24.6 


29.6 


19.4 


Other Federal Agencies. 


44.3 


0. 1 


2.7 


8.9 


14. 1 


12.1 


6.4 



a Figures for 1940 include only period 1 July through 31 December; for 1945 only 1 January through 31 August. 
Source: U.S. Treasury Department, Treasury Bulletin, Feb 52, Tables 6 and 6B» pp. 5, 9. 



fail to accomplish its wartime mission, or 
make impossible the reconversion and resto- 
ration of the economy at the end of the war. 

The experience of the United States in 
developing and utilizing its industrial capac- 
ity for World War II may well go down in 
history as the classic example of economic 
mobilization. Despite all the confusion, 
error, and uncertainty that characterized the 
two-and-a-half-year period from mid- 1940 
through 1942, the broad pattern of eco- 
nomic mobilization for the war as a whole 
represented an orderly and systematic proc- 
ess, which ran the full cycle of planning, 
build-up, full-scale war production, and de- 
mobilization. This pattern was possible be- 
cause of a happy conjuncture of idle re- 
sources and the gift of a lengthy period of 
“borrowed time” furnished by the insular 
position of the United States and the heroic 
resistance of its subsequent allies. Moreover, 
the global character of World War II, with 
its far-flung navies, immense land armies, 
and massive airpower — for the most part all 
built from scratch — gave rise to total mili- 



tary requirements which for sheer bulk and 
quantity of materiel were without parallel 
in the history of warfare. Military require- 
ments for World War II constituted a heavy 
drain upon economic resources all across 
the board, creating some of the most stub- 
born and characteristic administrative prob- 
lems of the war. 

The starting point in understanding the 
nature and complexity of economic mobili- 
zation for World War II is a knowledge of 
the magnitude of the war program and the 
kinds and quantities of munitions required 
to fight the war. 1 Actual dollar expenditures 
of the U.S. Government during the war pe- 
riod totaled some $337 billion, of which 
$304 billion was devoted to national defense 
( T able 1 ) . These amounts, as reported by 
the Treasury Department, include prewar 
expenditures of $16 billion during the 
eighteen months of the defense period, but 

1 From the standpoint of economic mobilization 
in the United States, World War II is generally 
viewed as beginning in.mid-1940 and ending on 31 
August 1945. 
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omit substantial postwar expenditures asso- 
ciated with the final liquidation of the war 
effort. 2 

The broad pattern of U.S. production for 
World War II, and its progress throughout 
the defense and war years, is revealed by 
War Production Board estimates for the war 
program as a whole ( T able.f2\and 3 i . The 
WPB statistics portray the gradual begin- 
ning of rearmament in the last half of 1940; 
the rising tempo of defense production in 
1941 ; the greatest absolute increase for the 
whole war period in 1942; the reaching of 
peak production — virtually determining the 
outcome of the war — by the end of 1943; 
and the sustained high level of production 
throughout 1944 until August 1945 when 
the collapse of enemy resistance signaled 
the end of the World War II production 
effort. 

The role of the War Department (the 
Army and its Air Forces) as the largest of 
the war agencies is clearly indicated by the 
expenditure of $167 billion out of the $304 



2 Statistics of Federal expenditures, especially for 
particular categories, do not always provide a re- 
liable measure of either the rate or the quantity of 
war production. In World War II billions of dol- 
lars in payments of many varieties — loans, progress 
payments, partial payments, advance payments, and 
others — were made to contractors in advance of 
delivery, production, or even incurrence of costs, in 
order to supply the needs of manufacturers for both 
fixed and working capital ; thousands of procure- 
ment contracts vvere terminated in mid-stream, and 
settlement charges bore no specific relationship to 
current output; prices for identical items under dif- 
ferent contracts were often divergent at a given 
time and were constantly changing over periods of 
time; contract renegotiation reclaimed contractor’s 
earnings on an over-all basis, thus distorting the sig- 
nificance of budget expenditures for procurement 
as a whole, and of unit prices for individual items. 
Nevertheless, the pattern of total war expenditures 
of the Federal Government from 1940 to' 1945 is 
remarkably similar to estimated physical production. 



billion total for the entire period. ( See Table 
|~7T| ) Whether measured in terms of actual ex- 
penditures or by the WPB estimates of physi- 
cal production, the War Department share 
represents approximately 55 to 58 percent of 
the total for all agencies. 3 

It should be observed at the outset that 
no statistical tables — however carefully de- 
vised — can hope to provide an accurate 
measure of the total “cost” of World War 
II, even if such cost is limited by definition 
to money expenditures. Broad problems of 
classification and allocation of expenditures, 
both within and between the “war” and 
“non-war” categories 4 — to say nothing of 
continuing postwar disbursements for vet- 
erans’ benefits and interest on the public 
debt — make impossible any precise measure 
of the “true” money cost of the war. At a 
more fundamental level of analysis, the im- 
pact of the war upon the national real in- 
come, and the permanent influence of the 
war upon the structure and future growth 
of the national economy, render any accu- 
rate dollar or other statistical measure of the 
costs of the war a will-of-the-wisp. Finally, 
the ultimate “real” or human costs of the 
war are largely a matter for individual 
reflection and conjecture. 

A broad panoramic view of the Army’s 
procurement objectives and achievements 
in World War II is represented by the quan- 
tities of major specific items of equipment 
and supplies delivered to War Department 

a (1) 55 percent, if measured by the 167.4— to— 
304.4 ratio of Table 1 ; (2) 57 percent, when meas- 
ured by 179.9-to-315.8 “total war program” ratio 
in Table 2; (3) 58 percent, by the 107.9— to-184.5 
“munitions” ratio of Table 2. 

1 Thus, the Army in World War II referred to all 
its procurement deliveries, including subsistence, as 
“munitions”; the War Production Board classified 
subsistence as “non-munitions.” 
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Table 2 — U.S. War Program For World War II: By Procuring Agency, 1 July 1940- 

31 August 1945 



[Estimated Magnitude in Billions of Dollars °] 



Agency 


Total 






Calendar Year 






1940 » 


1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 *> 


War Program—' Total.. 


S3 15. 8 


S3. 6 


S17.8 


357. 4 


S86.2 


393. 4 


357. 4 


War Department 


S179.9 


SI. 7 


S9. 7 


333. 6 


S49.0 


S52. 5 


333. 4 


Navy Department 


83.9 


0.8 


4.0 


12.7 


22.0 


27.0 


17.4 


Maritime Comm, and War Shipping Adm 

Overseas Purchases and Treasury Procured 


21. 2 


0. 1 


0.6 


3. 1 


6.5 


7.2 


3.7 


“Lend Lease” 


30.8 


1.0 


3.5 


8.0 


8.7 


6.7 


2.9 


Munitions — Total, __ __ ______ 


3184. 5 


S2. 1 


S8.6 


330. 5 


352. 4 


357. 7 


333. 2 


W T ar Department _ _ . 


3107. 9 


SO. 9 


S4. 8 


318. 7 


S30.9 


S33. 1 


319. 5 


Navy Department 


54.8 


0.5 


2.3 


7.9 


15.5 


18. 1 


10.5 


Maritime Comm, and War Shipping Adm 

Overseas Purchases and Treasury Procured 


15.8 


0.1 


0.5 


2.5 


5. 1 


5.3 


2.3 


“Lend Lease”. _ 

War Construction, Government Fi- 


6.0 


0.6 


1.0 


1.4 


0.9 


L 2 


0.9 


nanced — Total 


331. 4 


SO. 8 


S4.9 


312. 7 


38. 5 


S2.9 


SI. 6 


War Department __ _ 


313. 4 


SO. 4 


S2.7 


S6. 5 


32. 5 


SO. 7 


SO. 6 


Navv Department 


6.3 


0. 1 


0.8 


2.4 


1.7 


0.8 


0.5 


Maritime Comm, and War Shipping Adm 

Overseas Purchases and Treasury Procured 


0.5 


C) 


0. 1 


0.3 


0. 1 


W 


(0 


“Lend Lease” 


11.2 


0.3 


1.3 


3.5 


4.2 


1.4 


0.5 


Non-Munitions — ’Total 


S99.9 


SO. 7 


34. 3 


314. 2 


325. 3 


332. 8 


322. 6 


War Department 


358. 6 


SO. 4 


32. 2 


S8.4 


315. 6 


318. 7 


S13.3 


Navy Department 


22.8 


0.2 


0.9 


2.4 


4.8 


8. 1 


6.4 


Maritime Comm, and War Shipping Adm 

Overseas Purchases and Treasury Procured 


4.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


1.3 


1.9 


1.4 


“Lend Lease” _ 


13.6 


0. 1 


1.2 


3. 1 


3.6 


4. 1 


1.5 



° Figures contained herein were compiled by the War Production Board to show the pattern and progress of the war program for World 
War II. In genera!, figures for major categories represent the following: 

Munitions: Physical quantities of production for each year multiplied by standard unit-cost weights of mid-1945. The figures, 
therefore, do not represent expenditures, or the value of output at current prices. 

War Construction: Estimated cost of federally financed construction and equipment put in place during indicated periods. 
Non-Munitions: Estimated expenditures for services, food, and other items. 

War Program Total: Numerical sum of three major categories; shown as an index of general trends and to facilitate statistical calcu- 
lation and comparison. 

h Figures for 194(1 include only period 1 July through 31 December; for 1945 only 1 January through 31 August. 
c Less than .05 billions. 

Source: Civilian Production Administration (WPB), The Production Statement, 1 May 47. Figures in “Total” column computed and 
all figures rounded by OCMH. 
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Table 3 — U.S. War Program For World War II: By Major Categories, 1 July 1940- 

31 August 1945 



[Estimated Magnitude in Billions of Dollars'*] 



Category 


Total 


Calendar Year 


1940 b 


1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 b 


Total War Program _ . 


$315.8 


$3.6 


$17.8 


$57.4 


£86. 2 


$93.4 


$57.4 


Munitions — Total 


$184. 5 


$2. 1 


8.6 


30.5 


52.4 


57.7 


33.2 


Aircraft. __ . _ . 


44.8 


! 

0.4 


1.8 


5.8 


12.5 


16.0 


t 8.3 


Ships . _ _ 


41.2 


0.4 


1.9 


7.0 


12.5 


13.4 


6.0 


Guns and Fire Control Equipment __ 


9.9 


0.1 


0.4 


1.8 


3.2 


2.9 


1.5 


Ammunition . ___ 


18.1 


0. 1 


0.4 


2.7 


4.9 


OO 

LO 


4.2 


Combat and Motor Vehicles 


20.3 


0.2 


1.3 


4.8 


5.9 


5.0 


3. 1 


Communication and Electronic Equipment.. 


10.7 


(*) 


0.2 


1.5 


3. 1 


3.7 


2.2 


Other Equipment and Supplies 


39.5 


0.9 


2.6 


6.9 


10.3 


10.9 


7.9 


War Construction, Government Financed — 


! 














Total 


31.4 


0.8 


4.9 


12.7 


8.5 


2.9 


1.6 


Industrial Buildings . . ... 


8.2 


0.1 


1.3 


3.5 


2.0 


0.7 


0.6 


Industrial Machinery and Equipment. . 


7.9 


0. 1 


0.8 


2.9 


2.7 


1.0 


0.4 


Non-Industrial Military Construction. _ 


10. 7 


0.3 


1.8 


5.1 


2.4 


0.7 


0.4 


Housing and Community Facilities 


2.5 


0. 1 


0.5 


0.7 


0.8 


0.3 


0. 1 


Other Construction- 


2. 1 


0.2 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.2 


0. 1 


Non-Munitions — Total, 


99.9 


0.7 


4. 3 


14.2 


25.3 


32.8 


22.6 


Military Pav, Subsistence and Travel . 


60.5 


0.4 


1.9 


6.3 


14.7 


21. 1 


16. 1 


Civilian Pav, Federal War Agencies,. 


10.6 


0. 1 


0.4 


1.5 


2.8 


3.5 


2.3 


Purchases of Agric. Products for Export- 


5.8 


0.0 


0.3 


1.2 


1.8 


1.7 


0.8 


Overseas Purchases and Construction.. 


3.3 


0. 1 


0.3 


1.4 


1. 1 


0.3 


0. 1 


Transp. and Other Contractual Services 


12.1 


0.1 


0.6 


2.2 


2.9 


3.9 


2.4 


Other .... . 


7.6 


<*) 


0.8 


1.6 


2.0 


2.3 


0.9 



° Figures contained herein were compiled by the War Production Board to show the pattern and progress of the war program for World 
War II. In general* figures for major categories represent the following: 

Munitions: Physical quantities of production for each year multiplied by standard unit-cost weights of mid-1945. The figures, 
therefore, do nnt represent expenditures, or the value of output at current prices. 

War Construction: Estimated cost of federally financed construction and equipment put in place during indicated periods. 

Non-Mu nitions: Estimated expenditures for services, food, and other items. 

War Program Total: Numerical sum of three major categories; shown as an Index of general trends and to facilitate statistical cal- 
culation and comparison. 

b Figures for 1940 include only period 1 July through 31 December; for 1945 only 1 January through 31 August. 
c LesB than .05 billions. 

Source: Civilian Production Administration (WPB), The Production Statement , 1 May 47. Figures in ‘‘Total” column computed and 
all figures rounded by OCMH. 
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procuri ng agencies t hroughout the war 
(Table : 4 through II ). 5 A complete listing 
would contain thousands of additional 
items, although these in general would be 
smaller and less important. A careful 
scrutiny of the listed items and quantities 
suggests many things to the imagination: 
the highly mechanized, technological, yet 
diversified nature of Army activities and 
operations in World War II; the extensive 
planning, research, and development which 
necessarily had to precede, as well as ac- 
company, the war production effort; the 
complex engineering and production prob- 
lems which had to be solved by American 
industry before the completed items could 
become available to the Army; and the 
tremendous logistical problems involved in 
transporting, distributing, and servicing the 
vast quantities of equipment and supplies in 
all parts of the world. Because of the nature 
and diversity of military procurement all 
important sectors of the economy were in- 
volved, and military requirements absorbed 
a major share of the productive capacity of 
most industries. In both their quantitative 
and qualitative implications, the statistics of 
military procurement reveal the great 
lengths to which the Army went to increase 
the fighting power and effectiveness of its 
troops and to enhance the health, comfort, 
and chances of survival of the individual 
soldier. 

The essence of economic mobilization for 
World War II was the development of a 
complex array of governmental agencies, 



" Because o f differences in the availability of data 
ITables 4-1 1| contain differences in the length of the 
period covered. For detailed explanation, as well as 
for dollar value summaries of War Department pro- 
curement, see UNITED STATES ARMY IN 
WORLD WAR II, Statistics, Procurement, 9 April 
1952 draft, prepared by Richard H. Crawford and 
Lindsley F. Cook under the direction of Theodore 
E. Whiting. 



activities, and controls for launching and 
managing the nation's war production pro- 
gram. Most of these governmental opera- 
tions were made necessary by two funda- 
mental difficulties of war production — both 
arising out of the nature of military require- 
ments: (1.) the great technical and engi- 
neering difficulty of mass-producing novel, 
complex military items designed to meet the 
most exacting specifications; (2) the gen- 
eral shortage of resources — reflecting the 
great magnitude of military requirements — 
which complicated and frustrated produc- 
tion in almost all sectors of the economy. 
Both types of difficulty were aggravated by, 
and indeed owed much of their existence 
to, the compelling necessity for meeting the 
goals of war production in the shortest pos- 
sible period of time. The time element 
greatly intensified the shocks and disloca- 
tions of all-out conversion to war produc- 
tion and magnified the task of devising and 
applying control measures at all stages of 
the war effort. 

An appreciation of the physical charac- 
teristics and complexity of military items is 
prerequisite to an adequate understanding 
of the difficulties of war production. Con- 
sider, for a moment, a few of the technical 
problems in producing ammunition which 
had to be met before the Army could meet 
its requirements for World War II. First 
of all it was necessary to devise a type of 
propellant powder, for each of dozens of 
types of projectile, which would be power- 
ful enough to hurl the projectile long dis- 
tances with great penetrating force. The 
powder had to be uniform, with almost com- 
pletely unvarying performance characteris- 
tics permitting close-to-perfect ballistic 
accuracy. It had to be chemically stable so 
that it would not deteriorate, even when 
stored for long periods in damp climates or 
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Table 4 — Ordnance Department: Procurement Deliveries of Selected Major 

Items, 1 July 1940-31 December 1945“ 



Item 


Quantity 


Item 


Quantity 


Tank-Automotive Items 




Tank- Automotive Items — Continued 




Tanks — Total__ _ _ 


6 88, 410 


Heavv-Heavv Trucks — Total 


* 153, 686 


Light (7 types) 


28, 919 




2,000 


Medium (9 types) 


57, 027 




29, 194 


Heavy (5 types) __ __ _ 


2, 464 




7,317 




4-5-Ton. 4x4 tractor 


21, 974 


Motor Carriages for Self-propelled 




5-Ton, 4x2 (7 types) 


20, 567 


Weapons — Total 


6 46, 706 


5-6-Ton, 4x4 (3 types) 


8,179 


Antiaircraft guns (10 types) _ 


19, 784 


5-6-Ton, 4x2 (3 types) 


3,600 


Antitank guns (7 types) 


17,944 


6-Ton, 6x6 (5 types) __ 


21, 084 


Medium held artillery (6 types) 


6, 969 


7J4- Ton, 6x6, prime mover 


2,067 


Heavy field artillery (5 tvpes)_ . 


727 


10-Ton, 6x6, heavy wrecker (2 types) 


5, 765 


Mortar carriers (3 tvpes). 


1, 282 


10-Ton, 6x4 (3 tvpes) _ 


18, 088 






12-Ton, 6x4, tractor, M20, for trailer 




Other Combat Vehicles — Total 


6 113,967 




5 871 


Armored cars, wheeled (6 types) 


16,438 


20-Ton, 6x4, tractor . 


2, 143 


Cargo carriers — full-track (3 types) 


15, 889 


Tractors, medium, for 50-passenger semi- 




Carriers, half-track (8 types) 


39, 328 




1,492 


Scout cars, wheeled 


21, 963 


Other (28 types) 


4, 345 


Tank recoverv vehicles (2 types) . _ _ 


241 






Universal carriers — full-track 


19,611 


Semi-Trailers — Total . 


<- 59, 731 


Special purpose tank, on M4 series chassis. 


497 


Bus, 50-passenger. _ 


1,231 


Light Trucks — Total 


b 988, 167 


2J4—4-Ton (4 tvpes) 


4,350 


Yi- Ton, 4x4, command (jeep) . 


634, 569 


5-Ton, 2-wheel, stake and platform 


8, 107 


)i-Ton, 4x4, amphibian ... 


12, 774 


6-Ton, 2-wheel (13 types) .. 


13,085 


jTTon, 4x4 (12 types). 


82, 454 


7-Ton, 2-wheel, cargo _ 


7, 752 


J4-Ton, 4x2 (8 tvpes) 


9,415 


10- Ton, 2-wheel (3 types) . _ _ _ 


18, 989 


%-Ton, 4x4 (6 types) 


248, 634 


11-20-Ton (5 types) 


1,965 


Other (8 types) . ... ... _ _ _ _ _ 


321 


22}£-Ton, 4-wheel, low bed 


2, 201 






40-45-Ton (3 types) 


1,408 


Medium Trucks— Total _ 


‘ 428, 196 


Other (11 tvpes) _ 


643 


1 K-Ton, 6x6, cargo.. 


43, 224 






l}4-Ton, 4x4 (12 types) 


167, 373 


Trailers — Total 


* 499, 494 


1 /4-Ton, 4x2 (23 types) 


217,012 


M-Ton, 2- wheel, cargo. .. _ 


143, 371 


Ambulances (3 types) 


587 


Yi-Ton, 2-wheel (3 types) 


4, 931 






Truck, bomb lift, Ml 


20,310 


Light-Heavy Trucks — Total 


» 812, 262 


1-Ton, 2-wheel, cargo _ _ _ 


259, 064 


lJ4-3-Ton, 4x4 (2 types) . 


2, 719 


1-Ton, 2-wheel, tank (250-gallon, water). 


19, 946 


1/4-3 -Ton, 4x2 (2 types) 


3,420 




5,270 


214-Ton, 6x6 (11 types) 


676, 433 


Bomb, M5 


16, 212 


254-Ton, 6x4 (2 types) _ . . . . 


117, 759 


M20, for carriage, multiple caliber .50, 




214-Ton, 4x4 (3 types) 


1,279 


Ml, M55 


6, 471 


2/4-Ton, 4x2 (14 types) 


10, 602 


Truck, bomb lift, M22. _ _ 


4, 037 


Buses, 32- and 37-passenger, 4x2 integral. 


50 


4 to 5-6-Ton (5 types) 


3, 771 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 4- — Continued 



Item 


Quantity 


Item 


Quantity 


Tank-Automotive hems — Continued 




Weapons and Equipment — Continued 




6-Ton, full track- - 


2,088 


Gun, 155mm, M2 (Ml & M1A1) on car- 






2,067 


riage Ml. __ _ __ 


1,882 


20-22-Ton (3 types) 


1,164 


Howitzer, 155mm, Ml on carriage Ml, 




6, 143 


M1A1 &M1A2 


4,035 


Other (23 types) 


4,649 


Gun, 4.5-inch, Ml on carriage Ml, M1A1 






& M1A2 


426 


Tractors, Except Truck-tractors — 








Total 


* 34, 295 


Light Field and Antitank Weapons: 




Light, M2 series, D2 and D4 types 


1,456 


Total for Types Listed 


54, 532 


Medium, Ml (winterized) D6 & diesel 




Howitzer, 105mm: 




45-hp types... 


4,941 


M2A1 (M2) on carriage Ml, M1A1, 






2,915 


M2, M2A1 & M2A2 


8,536 


High speed, 7-ton, M2 


8,519 


M3 on carriage M3, M3A1, M3A2 & 


High speed, 13-ton, M5 series _ 


5,880 


M3 A3 


2,580 


High speed, 18-ton, M4 series _ 


5,811 


Gun, 3-inch, antitank, M5 on carriage 






1,235 


Ml, M1A1 & M6 


2, 500 


Cranes _ _ _ 


2,667 


Rifle, 75 mm, M20 (T21, T21E4 & T25)__ 


1,238 


Other (3 types) _ _ 


871 


Howitzer, 75mm, Ml & M1A1 on car- 








riage, pack, Ml & M8 


4, 939 


Other Vehicles — Total- . 


‘ 224, 272 


Gun, 75mm, antitank, Ml, M1A1 & Mark 




Bicycles (3 types).. 


72, 105 


III on carriage Ml, M1A1, M1A2, 






5,835 


M1A3 & M2 


16,037 


Motorcycles (7 types) _ ... 


101,385 


Gun, 37mm, antitank, M3A1 (M3) on 




‘41,722 


carriage M4A1 (M4) _ 


18, 702 


Other (4 types) 


3,225 








Tank Guns and Howitzers — Total 










d 116,097 




‘ 332, 579 


Howitzer, 105mm, M4 


5, 135 


Truck mount, ring, supports complete 


149, 883 


Gun, 90mm, M3 _ _ ... 


2,329 




98, 655 


Gun, 76mm, Ml, M1A1 & M1A2 


12, 445 


Dash mount, M48, for .30 caliber . . 


49, 392 


Gun, 75mm, M2, M3 & M6 (M5 & 




14, 645 


T13E1) 


46,651 


Twin mount, for .50 caliber _ - . 


2, 160 


Howitzer, 75mm, M3 for landing vehicle, 




17, 844 




2,302 




Gun, 37mm, MS & M6 _ .. .. 


47, 235 


Weapons and Equipment 












Guns and Howitzers for Self-pro- 




Heavy Field Artillery Weapons — 




pelled Weapons — Total for Types 




Total for Types Listed 


d 7, 803 




* 27, 080 


Howitzer, 240mm, Ml on carriage Ml 


315 


Howitzer, 8-inch, Ml & M2 for motor 


Gun, 8-inch, Ml on carriage M2 


139 




48 


Howitzer, 8-inch, M2 (Ml) on carriage 




Gun, 155mm, Ml & M2 for motor car- 




Ml 


1,006 


riage M40 . 


394 



See footnotes at end oi table. 
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Table 4 — Continued 



Item 


Quantity 


Item 


Quantity 


Weapons and Equipment — Continued 




Weapons and Equipment — Continued 




Howitzer, 155mm, Ml for motor carriage 




Mortar: 




M41 (T64E1) 


143 




244 


Howitzer, 105mm, for motor carriage M7, 




81mm, Ml & T27 on mount Ml, M4 




M36 & T19 


5,195 


&T21 


31, 104 


Gun, 90mm, M3 for motor carriage M36 




60mm, M2 on mount, M2 & M5 and 




(T71) 


2,324 




73, 706 


Gun, 3-inch, for motor carriage M10 
Gun, 76mm, for motor carriage T70 


6, 824 
2, 507 


Small Arms 


Gun, 75mm, for half-track chassis __ 


2,041 


Machine Guns — Total. . ... 


2, 679, 819 


Howitzer, 75mm, for motor carriage T30 


392 


Aircraft __ 


1, 634, 756 


Howitzer, 75mm, for motor carriage M8 


2,077 


Antiaircraft 


79, 698 


Gun, 57mm, antitank _ _ 


962 


Ground _ _ _______ 


965, 365 


Gun, 37mm, antitank, M6. . _ 


4, 173 




6, 552, 290 






Garand, .30 cal 


4,014, 731 


Aircraft Guns — Total for Types 




Springfield, .30 cal ... 


1,318, 951 


Listed.. 


« 156, 587 




1 030 228 


Gun, 75mm, M4, M5, AN-M5 & AN- 




Browning, automatic, .30 cal .. 


188, 380 


M5A1 on mounts M6&M9. 


2,098 






Gun, 37mm, automatic, AN-M9, M10 




Carbines, .30 cal 


6, 117, 827 


(AN-M4 & M4E3) 


19, 826 


Submachine guns, .45 cal .. 


2, 008, 267 


Gun, 20mm, automatic. Ml, M3 (His- 




Automatic pistol, .45 cal _ 


1, 877, 069 


pano-Suiza) & AN-M2.. .. 


134, 663 


Revolver, .38 cal _ __ _ _ _ 


889, 203 






Shotgun, 12-gauge, riot and sporting 


429, 074 


Antiaircraft Guns — Total for Types 




Miscellaneous Weapons and Equip- 




Listed 


d 49, 775 




(«*) 


Gun, 120mm, Ml on mount Ml . 


550 


Armor, Flyer’s Protective: 


Gun, 90mm, Ml, M1A1 & M2 on mount, 




Vests, Ml, T46, and M2 . 


434, 700 


Ml, M1A1, M2, M3 and T2E1 


7, 831 




351,958 


Gun, 40mm, automatic: 


Groin, M5 and T57 


109, 901 


Ml on carriage Ml, M1A1, M2 & 




Bayonet, M1905 and Ml 


4, 490, 000 


M2A1 


23, 897 


Bayonet scabbard, M7, for bayonet, Ml.. 


2, 113,000 


Ml on mount, M3 (antisubmarine) & 




Bayonet knife, M4, with scabbard, knife, 




M5 (airborne) _ 


10,219 


M8A1 (includes trench knife, M3, 




Gun, 37mm: 




with scabbard, M8)__ _____ 


4, 851,000 


Self-propelled, MIA2 & T28E1. 


3,180 


Belt links, metallic (thousands): 




Automatic, M1A2 on carriage M3 & 




.50 cal., aircraft, M2 


9, 414, 000 


M3A1 


4, 098 




3,512,000 




.60 cal., aircraft 


11,000 


Rocket Launchers and Mortars __ 


(“) 




44,415 


Rocket Launcher: 


Helmet, Ml, body assembly 


22, 756, 000 


4.5-inch, aircraft, 3-tube, M10, M14 




Helmets, flyer’s: 




& Ml 5 (T57)__ _ 


158, 500 


M3 


213, 543 


2.36-inch, antitank, Ml, M1A1, M9 & 


M4A2 (M4) 


86, 136 


M9A1 (bazooka) 


476, 628 


M5 


93, 495 









See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 4 — Continued 



Item 



Weapons and Equipment — Continued 



Quantity 



Item 



Quantity 



A m munition — Continued 



Pyrotechnic; 

Aircraft pistol (air-to-ground signal) 

Pistol, M2 

Discharger, M5 

Hand projector, M9 

Watches: 

Pocket, 15 or more jewels _ 

Stop, Type A and Type B 

Wrist, 7 or more jewels 

Anti-aircraft Fire Control Equip- 
ment (non-component items only) 
Directors, M5 and M5A1, for 57mm and 

40mm guns 

Cable systems, M8 

Generating units, M5, for 37mm and 

40mm guns 

Observation instrument, battery com- 
mander, Ml 

Height finder, optical, M1A2 (Ml, M2)__ 

Miscellaneous Fire Control Equip- 
ment (noncomponent items only) 

Aiming circle, Ml 

Binoculars; 

6x30, degree reticle, M5 (M6 and M12)_ 
6x30, mil reticle, M13A1 (M13, M3, 

M8, and M9) 

7x50, mil reticle, M16 and M17 

7x50, (M7) (M2) M14, M15, and 
MK21 with rubber eyeguards and 

Polaroid, without reticle 

Board, plotting, M10 

Gunner’s quadrant, Ml 

Telescope, M65 (M1915A1 and 1917 

series) 

Telescope, observation, M4, M48, and 

M49 

Telescope, rifle sight, M73B1 

Telescope, rifle sight, M82 

Ammunition 

Ammunition for Heavy Field Artil- 
lery Weapons (Thousand Rounds) 
8-inch howitzer, Ml & M2; Shell, HE, 
M106 & M1A1 - 



342, 611 
45, 043 
24, 065 
287, 422 

46,578 

52,001 

974,311 



30, 950 
30, 652 

41,534 

3,498 
2, 067 



26, 330 

90, 580 

466, 208 
149, 294 



74, 983 
13,673 
106, 658 

6,390 

23, 660 
36,204 
12,694 



( d ) 

2,531 



155mm gun, Ml, Ml .4,1, M2 &M1917-18: 
Shell, HE, M101, MK3 & MK3A1.__. 
155mm howitzer, Ml: Shell, HE, M107__ 
155mm howitzer, M1917-18: Shell, HE, 

M102, MK1 & MK1A1 

4.5-inch gun: Shell, HE, M65 

Ammunition for Light Field, Tank, 
and Antitank Weapons (Thousand 
Rounds) 

105mm howitzer, M2, M2A1 &M4: Shell, 

HE, Ml & AT, M67 

105mm howitzer, M3: Shell, HE, Ml & 

AT, M67 

90mm gun: Shell, HE, M71 for anti- 
motor torpedo boat, antitank and 

T15E2 guns 

3-inch gun: Shell, HE, M42A1 (M42) & 

Mark III (Navy) 

3-inch gun: Shot, HV, AP— T, M93 & 
projectile, APC-T, M62A1 (M62) 

and AP, M79 

76mm gun: Shell, HE, M42A1 (M42) 

76mm gun: Shot, AP-T, M93 (T4E17) 
& projectile APC-T, M62A1 (M62) 

& AP, M79 

75mm gun: Shell, HE, M48 

75mm gun: Projectile, APC, M16A1 

(M61) & AP, M72 

75mm howitzer: Shell, HE, M41A1 & 

M48 and AT, M66 

57mm gun: Cartridge, APC-T, M86 & 

AP-T, M70 

37mm gun: Shell, HE, M63 & M63 

(T32) 

37mm gun: Shot, APC, M51B1 (M51) & 

AP, M74 

37mm gun: Canister, M2 & M2 (T32) 

Ammunition for Aircraft Guns 
(Thousand Rounds) 

20mm gun (Hispano-Suiza) : 

Cartridge, HE-I, M97 (T23) and MK1_ 
Cartridge, AP-T, M95 (T9E5) and 

M75 

Cartridge, ball 



6,234 
14, 072 

4,080 

1,969 



( d ) 

76, 505 
7,408 



5,410 
7, 639 

5,718 

6,952 

5,641 
25, 968 

18, 097 

23, 567 

10, 626 

17,222 

53,976 

6,895 

( rf ) 

139, 533 

112,238 

122, 122 



See footnotes at end oi table. 
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Table 4 — Continued 



Item 


Quantity 


Item 


Quantity 


Ammunition — Continued 




Ammunition — Continued 




Ammunition for Rocket Launchers 




Aircraft Bombs (Thousands) 




and Mortars (Thousand Rounds) 


(-0 


General purpose and demolition : 




2.36-in. launcher: Rocket, HE, AT, M6, 




500-pound: M43, AN-M43, AN-M64 




M6A1, 2, 3 & 4 


12,996 


& AN-M64A1 


7, 309 


81mm mortar; Shell, HE, light, M43A1 


250-pound: AN-M57, AN-M57A1 & 


& heavy, M56 _ 


32, 245 


Mk IV 


2,455 


60mm mortar: Shell, HE, M49, M49A1 




100-pound: M30, AN-M30 & AN- 




& M49A2 


49, 274 


M30A1 ... 


4, 053 




Fragmentation: 


Ammunition for Small Arms (Thou- 




100-pound, duster: AN-M1, AN- 




sand Rounds) 


<-> 


M1A1&2, and M2 


4, 607 


.50-caliber cartridge: all types 


10, 042, 259 


23-pound: M72 & M72A1, with para- 




.45-caliber cartridge: all types__ __ 


4, 072, 000 


chute _ __ 


4,356 


.303-caliber cartridge, ball 


1,068,000 




.30-caliber cartridge: all types 


25,065,834 







• Data represent the numbers of listed items accepted by the procuring agency during the period indicated. Includes items subse- 
quently distributed to other U.S. agencies and through lend-lease procedures to foreign governments. See source for additional information 
as to technical content. 

b Includes' stocks at depots and with troops 1 July 1939 plus deliveries from 1 July 1939 through 31 December 1945. 
r Includes 23,689 vehicles from frozen commercial stocks. 
d Deliveries from July 1940 through August 1945. 

Source: U.S. Army in World War II, Statistics, Procurement, 9 April 1952 draft, prepared by Richard H. Crawford and Lindsley F. 
Cook under the direction of Theodore E. Whiting. 
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Table 5 — Quartermaster Corps: Procurement Deliveries of Selected Major 

Items, 1 July 1940-31 August 1945“ 



Item 


Quantity 


Item 


Quantity 


Clothing 




Clothing — Continued 




Footwear (Thousand Pairs} — Total 




Jacket, field: 




for Types Listed 


128,315 


Ml 943 


17, 445 


Boots, service, combat & boots, jumper, 


Olive drab _ . . _ _ 


23’ 667 


parachutist 


28, 104 


Wool, olive drab 


10, 160 


Overshoes, arctic, M1945_ _ 


10, 193 


Jacket, herringbone twill 


80, 527 


Shoes, Russian (War Aid) _ 


14, 679 


Overcoat, wool, olive drab, roll collar 


16, 178 


Shoes, service, all types, men _ _ __ 


75, 339 


Headgear (Thousands) — Total for 








Types Listed _ 


139, 123 


Socks (Thousand Pairs) — Total for 




Cap: 




Types Listed 


519, 122 


Field, cotton, olive drab, with visor 


10, 196 


Cotton, tan _ 


140, 163 


Garrison, cotton, khaki, for enlisted 






90,075 




27, 475 


Wook, ski and arctic 


19’ 583 


Garrison, wool, olive drab __ __ 


28, 248 


Wool, heavy and light 


269, 301 


Herringbone twill ... 


28, 325 




Wool, knit, M1941 and cap, winter 


18, 229 


Drawers (Thousand Pairs) — Total 




Hood, jacket, field, M1943 


10, 220 


for Types Listed 


259, 784 


Hood, wool, olive drab, special 


16, 430 


Cotton, shorts 


186,499 






Cotton, special. _ 


18,517 


Rainwear (Thousands) — Total for 






54, 768 




38, 328 




Poncho, light & medium weight, olive 


Undershirts (Thousands) — Total for 




drab.. _ _ 


5,503 




212,531 




3, 764 




155,043 




29,061 


Wool. 


57, 488 








Gloves (Thousand Pairs) — Total for 




Shirts (Thousands) — Total for Types 




Types Listed _ 


90,811 




139, 069 




25, 527 




72, 869 


Leather, heavy 


23, 476 


Flannel, olive drab, coat style, special 


64,310 


Wool, olive drab, plain & with leather 




1,890 




41,808 


Trousers (Thousand Pairs) — Total 


Miscellaneous Men’s Wear (Thou- 


for Types Listed 


229, 373 


sands) 






71,125 


Belt, waist, web, M1937__ 


36, 585 




10, 170 


Handkerchief, cotton, _ __ 


209, 685 


Herringbone twill. . . 


89, 787 


Leggings, canvas, dismounted, M1938, 




58, 291 




56, 986 




Necktie, cotton, mohair, olive drab, 


Coats & Jackets (Thousands) — Total 




khaki, black . 


64,743 


for Types Listed 


165, 531 


Suit, working, 1-piece, herringbone twill.. 


27, 535 


Coat, wool, serge, olive drab 


17, 554 


Sweater, high neck _ 


14, 818 



See footnotes at end of 



table. 
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Table 5 — Continued 



Item 


Quantity 


Item 


Quantity 


Clothing — Con ti nu ed 




Equipage — Continued 




Women’s Wear (Thousands) 




Knife, M1926 


35, 298 


Cap, summer, for WAC _ . __ _ . 


438 


Necklace, identification tag, with exten- 




Coat, utility, for WAC __ 


236 


sion _ __ 


27, 398 


Dress, WAC, summer, beige _ __ 


286 




ll’ 198 


Jacket, WAC, winter _ _ . 


796 


Pillow case _ __ 


23’ 071 


Panties, winter, women’s, pairs 


1,024 


Pin, tent, 16-inch __ _ __ __ 


6 106, 466 


Shoes, service, women’s, pairs 


1,295 


Pocket, cartridge, and pocket, magazine, 


Skirt, summer, for WAC _ 


1, 138 




17, 370 


Skirt, winter, for WAC 


844 




25, 623 


Stockings, ravon, women’s, pairs _ 


4, 833 


Razor, safety, with 5 blades 


16, 295 




816 




24, 905 


Waist, tropical worsted, khaki, women’s. _ 


492 


Spoon, M1926. . . .. . 


36 , 428 


Waist, wool, women’s __ 


2, 566 


Straps, carrying, general purpose; bag, 








canvas field 


11,068 


Equipage ( Thousands ) 




Suspenders, belt, M1936, pairs, 2. . 


8,916 


Bag, barrack . _ 


35, 921 




84, 949 


Bag, canvas, field, olive drab, M1936 


ll| 263 


Tent, shelter half _ . . 


25,132 


Bag, duffel. _ . 


13,739 


Towel, bath, olive drab and white. _ . __ 


74, 519 


Bag, food, waterproof, jungle and cold 








climate 


9,893 


General Supplies ( Thousands ) 




Bag, sleeping, wool. 


8, 676 




" 7, 563 


Bar, insect, field, and bar, sandflv 


ll’ 508 


Broom, corn. _ __ 


‘ 10,319 


Bar, mosquito 


9' 372 




b 159, 109 


Bedstead, wood, double-deck, and cot. 


Calcium hypochlorite, 3% or 5-pound can. 


11,649 


folding steel.. ... .... 


7,000 


Can, water, 5-gallon _ 


"6,644 


Belt, cartridge, .30-cal., dismounted, 


Candle, type I and II.. 


e 30, 851 


M1923 


10, 126 


Compound, germicidal rinse, 3.3-ounce 




Belt, pistol or revolver, M1936. 


14,411 


package __ ... 


« 49, 010 


Blanket, wool, olive drab, M1934 .. 


53, 144 


Detergent, mobile laundry, pounds. 


• 10, 088 


Brush, shaving 


15, 603 


Drum, inflammable liquid, steel, 5-gallon. 


e 22, 443 


Brush, tooth „ 


18, 415 


Drum, inflammable liquid, steel, 55-gal- 




Can, meat, all types. . 


29, 307 


Ion . 


'6, 255 


Canteen, all types _ . 


27, 842 




‘ 7, 173 


Case, water repellant, for sleeping bag 


9,498 


Fuel, ration-heating, 5-man meal_. 


94, 335 


Cot, folding, canvas - _ _ __ 


12, 527 


Fuel, ration-heating, individual 


94, 393 


Cover, canteen, dismounted, M1910 


24, 010 


Insecticide, freon, aerosol, 1-pound dis- 




Cover, mattress. 


27, 964 




32, 439 


Cover, waterproof, rifle-carbine 


ll’ 731 


Insecticide, powder, louse, bulk, pounds.. 


lo’ 935 


Cup, canteen, all types... 


30, 296 


Insecticide, powder, louse, 2-ounce can 


60,091 


Fork, M1926.. . . 


34, 635 


Insecticide, spray DDT, residual effect, 




Glasses, sun, with case_ 


13, 473 




5, 558 


Goggles, M1938, M1942, M1943, M1944. 


7, 871 


Knife, table, grill 


» 6,608 


Haversack, M1928 


7, 194 


Larvicide, DDT powder, dissolving, 




Headnet, mosquito, M1942 and 1944... 


13, 500 


pounds __ _ . 


12, 342 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 5 — Continued 



Item 


Quantity 


Item 


Quantity 


General Supplies — Continued 
Lime, chlorinated, 20-pound export can, 




Food — Cont i n u ed 

Fish and seafood __ 


» 157 




4 58, 079 
4 6, 129 
6 237, 371 
‘ 27, 587 




« 304 


Plate, dinner, enamelware and china. 




« 285 


Repellent, insect, 2-ounce bottle 




‘ 339 


Soap, grit, cake, pounds 


Lard, substitute _ . . ... .. 


‘ 131 


Soap, ordinary issue, pounds 


* 622, 196 


Lemons 


4 152 


Soap, powdered, high and low titer. 




Lettuce. _ 


‘357 


pounds.. __ . . ... 


34, 375 




‘ 160 


Soap, powder, hand scouring, mechanics, 


Oleomargarine 


‘ 18 


pounds . 


‘ 4, 865 


Onions, drv 


4 381 


Soap, toilet, soft, hard or seawater.. 


111,897 
4 6, 014 




‘ 1,057 
‘ 1,092 


Spoon, table, medium _ 


Pork, fresh . . 


Stove, cooking, gasoline, M41 and M42, 




Potatoes, Irish. _ . . . 


4 4, 384 




1,249 




4 964 


Tablet, water-purification, individual, 


Sausage, all kinds .. 


‘677 


bottle of 100. ... 


‘ 49, 506 




4 231 


Trisodium phosphate, technical, pounds. . 


‘ 17, 020 


Veal 


‘242 


Service Equipment (Single Units) 


(*) 


Food, Non-perishable Subsistence 




Bath unit, mobile, field _ _ _ 


488 


(. Million Pounds) 




Chamber, fumigation, methyl bromide 


801 


Apples, canned _. _. . .. .. 


4 133 


Conveyor, gravity, roller, 10-foot section. _ 


131,837 


Bacon, canned. 


4 338 


Conveyor, gravity, wheel, 10-foot section. 


98,319 


Beans, dry, white, Navy 


‘353 


Crane, warehouse, 6,000-pound mobile 


1,259 


Beans, string, canned. 


4 629 


Crane, warehouse, 10,000-pound mobile.. 


1,573 


Beef, corned, canned 


4 276 


Laundry, mobile, 2-wheel, trailer type 


1,251 


Butter, stabilized, canned. . .. .. . . 


4 119 


Semi-trailer, 2-wheel, 10-ton refrigerator.. 


940 


Catsup, tomato 


4 255 




5, 719 




4 1, 397 








11,242 

80,717 




4 706 






4 147 


Truck, fork lift (6 types, 1 to 7}i ton 


Flour, wheat, white . - 


4 5, 760 




22, 823 




4 342 




Hash, corned beef, canned- 


4 301 


Food, Perishable Subsistence ( Million 




Hash, meat and vegetable, canned. 


4 207 


Pounds) 




Jam, all kinds... 


‘240 


Apples .. _ ... 


‘ 552 




4 936 




« 923 




4 368 


Beef. _ 


« 3, 076 
4 857 




4 648 






4 273 




4 469 




4 203 




• 279 




4 175 




» 247 




4 2, 708 




4 361 




4 743 


Eggs 


4 1, 234 


Peanut butter 


‘116 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 5 — Continued 



Item 


Quantity 


Item 


Quantity 


Food — Continued 
Peas, green, canned 


b 845 


! 

Food — Continued 


b 607 


PearB, canned 


b 299 




b 163 


Pickles, assorted . 


‘ 111 


Sauerkraut _ __ 


b 206 




i 744 




b 512 


Potatoes, white, dehydrated 


b 265 
b 102 


Stew, meat and vegetable, canned 


b 467 
" 2, 129 
<-939 


Raisins __ 


" 146 









■ Data represent the numbers of listed items accepted by the procuring agency during the period indicated. Includes items subse- 
quently distributed to other U.S. agencies and through Iend-lease procedures to foreign governments. See source for additional information 
as to technical content. 

6 Deliveries from 1 January 1942 through 31 December 1945. 
e Deliveries from 1 January 1943 through 31 December 1945. 

Source: U.S. Army in World War II, Statistics, Procurement, 9 April 1952 draft, prepared hy Richard H. Crawford and Lindsley F. 
Cook under the direction of Theodore E, Whiting. 
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Table 6 — Signal Corps: Procurement Deliveries of Selected Major Items, 
1 January 1940-31 December 1945 “ 



Item 



Ground Radio Communication 
Equipment 

(Short Range: Up to 25 Miles) 
Portable radio sets: 

SCR-194, Early set for ground troops 
SCR-195, Early set for ground & air- 
borne units 

SCR-300, “Walkie Talkie” for ground 

troops 

SCR-511, Lightweight guidon mounted 

cavalry set 

SCR-536, “Handie Talkie” for ground 

troops , 

SCR— 694, Voice-code set for tactical 

troops 

Vehicular radio sets: 

AN— VRC— 3, Tank radio to talk with 

SCR-300 

SCR-178, Early set for field artillery. . 
SCR-284, CVV and voice, command 

set 

SCR-510, For armored force units 

SCR-608, For ground troops 

SCR-610, Liaison set for artillery 



Quantity 



11,427 
9,253 
88,040 
24, 384 
206, 753 
23, 732 



8,667 
3, 137 

63,972 
45, 857 
11,878 
108, 780 



(Medium Range; 25 to 100 Miles) 
Portable radio sets: 

SCR-177, For ground & ground-to-air 

use 

SCR-593, Receiver for signals of SCR- 

543 

Vehicular radio sets: 

SCR-193, Voice-code set 

SCR-245, CW voice set for air or 

ground units 

SCR-506, Tank-combat car voice-code 

set 

SCR-538, For mechanized and armored 

units 

SCR-543, Voice command set for coast 
artillery 



4,627 
55, 371 
18, 931 
11,513 
17,272 
40,097 
13, 439 



(Long Range, 100 Miles and over) 
Mobile radio sets; SCR-299, -399 & -499, 
for higher tactical command head- 
quarters (Corps & Divisions) 



See footnotes at end of 



table 



14,706 



Item 



Quantity 



Radio remote control sets: RC-261, for 
use with SCR-608, -609, -610, -619 



& -628 



47,906 



Morale receiver; R-100-URR, 3 bands, 



AM 



85, 212 



Air Radio Communication Equip- 
ment 

Components for SCR— 274— N, airborne 
command set: 

BC-453-A, Receiver 

BC-454, Receiver 

BC-^455, Receiver 

BC— 457, Transmitter 

BC— 458, Transmitter 

BC— 459, Transmitter 

BC-696, Transmitter 

Airborne set, AN-ARC-3; 8 pushbutton 

channels 

Airborne set, SCR— 522; for 24-volt bat- 
tery use 

Airborne set, SCR-287; long range liai- 
son 

Modification of “Handie Talkie” for 
gliders; SCR-585 



157, 583 
161,875 
145, 848 
145, 926 
137, 960 
63, 434 
40, 620 

7,349 

198, 398 

102, 508 

6,530 



Wire Communication Equipment 
Intercommunication equipment: 

BC-606, Interphone control box for 

various SCR’s 

RC-36, Aircraft interphone 

RC-99, Interphone for tanks and 

other vehicles 

Telephone equipment: 

BD-71, Portable field switchboard 

C-114, Loading coil to extend field 

wire range 

EE-8, Portable field telephone, in 

leather case 

SB-18-GT, Light emergency field 

switchboard 

Teletype equipment: 

EE-97, Teletype, used without com- 
mercial current 

EE-98, Teletype, used with commer- 
cial current 



k 608, 746 
b 113, 845 

28, 280 

42, 382 

391, 243 

1,363,061 

15,611 

22,604 
4, 860 
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Table 6 — Continued 



Item 


Quantity 


Item 


Quantity 


Teletype equipment — Continued 




Operational Radio 




TC-18, Repeater, terminal set, long 




Fighter control equipment: 




teletype lines . _____ 


5,252 


SCR-573, Truck mounted transmitter. 


1,663 


TT-6-FG, Teletypewriter, Ml 5, 




SCR-574, Truck mounted receiver 


1, 649 


weather keyboard _ _ 


7, 631 


SCR-575, Truck mounted direction 




TT-8-FG, Teletypewriter, M19, 




finder 


1, 283 


weather keyboard. . _ 


9,185 


Mine detection equipment: 








AN-PRS-1, Non-metallic mine detec- 




Other Communication Equipment 




tor 


29,601 


Visual equipment: 




SCR-625, Metallic mine detector, por- 




AP-50, 10 panels* cased, air support 




table _ _ _ _ _ ... 


116,000 


recognition 


373, 698 






M-238, Set, 3 colored flags, signals 




Navigational Radar Equipment 


(') 


between tanks __ __ . _ 


357, 280 


Altimeter: 




Pigeon equipment: PG-46-A, Loft, 60 




AN-APN-1, Effective to 4,000 feet 


35, 397 


or more pigeons _ _ _ 


1,050 


SCR-518 and -718, Effective to 40,000 








feet 


11,338 


Operational Radar, Airborne 




Airborne equipment: 




Range finding radar: 




AN-APN-2, Interrogator for paratroop 




AN-APG-13, Range finder for B-25 




beacons _ _ __ 


13,093 


bomber nose gun _ _ _ _ 


1,529 


AN-APN-4- Long range receiver, navi- 




AN-APS-13, Tail warning radar for 




gation aid 


42, 780 


fighters — _ _____ _ _ 


33, 378 






Air interception radar; SCR-720.. 


5, 107 


Navigational Radio Equipment 


(*> 


Search & bombing radar: 




Airborne receiver: 




AN-APQ-7, “Eagle”, bombing through 




AN-ARN-5, For ground glide path 






963 




44,047 


AN-APQ-13, “Mickey”, bombing 




RC-103, For alignment of approach 


55, 869 


through overcast _ 


5,865 


RC-193, For vertical beams from 




AN— APS— IS, “Mickey”, similar to 




marker beacons 


91, 448 


AN-APQ-13 


3,205 


Emergency transmitter: 




SCR-717, Airborne surface vessel de- 




SCR-578, For survivors at sea, “Gibson 






3, 820 


Girl” 


117,809 


Radar Identification, Friend or Foe 


Countermeasures Radar and Radio 


C> 


(IFF) 




Radar: 




Airborne equipment: 




AN-APQ-2 and -9, Airborne barrage 




SCR-535, Transponder, Mark II, IFF. 


27, 510 


jammer. _ _ 


22,860 


SCR-69S, Transponder, Mark III, IFF. 


156,435 


AN-APT-l and -2, Airborne jammer, 








low power _ 


13, 561 


Operational Radar, Ground 




Radio: 




Proximity fuse; AN-CPQ-1 _ _ 


889, 101 


AN-ART-3, -7 and -11, Barrage jam- 




Anti-aircraft control : 




mers against tanks, rhdios and high 




SCR-268, Gun laying and searchlight 




frequencies. _ __ _ _ 


1,300 


controL 


2,984 


AN-CRT-2, Parachute dropped trans- 




SCR-584, Mobile, microwave fire con- 




mitters, set of 6, to disrupt enemy 




trol set__ __ 


1,610 


radio. _ 


6,410 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 6 — Continued 



Item 


Quantity 


Item 


Quantity 


Photographic Equipment 




Wire — Continued 




Camera: PH-104, with accessories and 




W-130, Light weight assault, twisted 




case __ __ _ 


4, 182 




950, 458 






Projector: 




W— 143, Two conductor, parallel, 7- 




PH-131, —398 and -402, 16mm movie, 




strand. _ (Miles) 


179, 548 


with accessories. _ _____ 


16, 195 


W— 1— T2, Single conductor (Miles) __ 


1, 422, 557 


PH-222, 2 x 2-inch slide 


14, 258 














Meteorological Equipment 








Radiosonde: 

AN-AMQ-1, To transmit weather data 




Test set; 1-56, For all radio servicing 


38, 308 




333,279 


Frequency meter; SCR— 211, lo adjust 








radio sets, _ _ _ _ _ 


142,311 


BO 1253, To transmit weathei data 
from balloons __ 


126,112 


Tool set; TE-33, With knife and pliers, 








in case. _ 


978, 085 


Wire and Equipment 








Reel: 




Other Supplies and Equipment 




DR— 4, For 2,000 feet, twisted pair, 




Climbers for linemen: L'C-5, -6 and -7 __ 


275, 344 


field wire _ - 


2, 670, 626 


Poles, 25 to 45 foot, wooden, for wire 




DR-5, For one mile of W-110 Wire 


2,032, 175 


lines _ ....... 


485, 798 


DR-1 5, For spiral 4-way cable _ _ 


839, 971 






Wire: 




International Aid Equipment 




W-110-B, Twisted pair, 7-strand 




Russian-type field telephones: EE-8A 


334, 976 


(Miles). _ 


3,456,452 


Radio sets 19 and 48, British 


117, 247 



« Data represent the numbers of listed items accepted by the procuring agency during the period indicated. Includes items subsequently 
distributed to other U.S. agencies and through lend-lease procedures to foreign governments. See source for additional information as to 
technical content. 

h Deliveries from January 1942 through December 1945. 

e Deliveries from January 1940 through March 1945, Army Air ForceB procured thereafter. 

Source: U.S. Army in World War II, Statistics, Procurement, 9 April 1952 draft, prepared by Richard H. Crawford and Lindsley F. 
Cook under the direction of Theodore E. Whiting. 
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Table 7 — Medical Department: Procurement Deliveries of Selected Major Items, 

1 January 1940-31 December 1945 ° 



Item 

Drugs, Chemicals and Bioiogicals 

Acetone, 1-pound bottle 

Acid, acetylsalicylic, 1,000-tablet bottle.. 

Alcohol, ethyl, USP, 1-quart bottle 

Alcohol, ethyl, denatured, 1-quart bottle. 
Ammonia, aromatic, 10-ampule package.. 

Atabrine, 100-tablet bottle 

Atabrine, 1,000-tablet bottle 

Atropine, sulfate, 20-tablet (1/150 grain 

hypo) bottle _ 

Bal ointment, two %-ounce tubes 

Benzedrine inhaler 

Burn injury set, boric acid ointment 

Cholera vaccine, 20cc vial . 

Cresole, saponated solution, 1-quart 

bottle 

Dextrose, 1-pound bottle 

Digitalis, 1 USP XII unit, 100-tablet 

bottle 

Ephedrine sulfate, 12-ampule box 

Foot powder, %-pound can 

Formaldehyde solution, 1-quart bottle 

Gas gangrene antitoxin, trivalent, vial 

Glycerin, 1-pound bottle 

Hydrogen peroxide, 3%, 1-pound bottle. _ 
Influenza virus vaccine, types A & B, 30- 

dose bottle 

Iodine, X-P°und bottle 

Iodine and potassium iodide powder, 

10-tube carton 

Iodine swab, l)4cc, box of 6 

Mapharsen, 0.06-gram, 10-ampule box 

Mercuric ointment, ammoniated, 1-ounce 

tube 

Mercurous chloride ointment, 1-ounce 

tube 

Mercury, %-pound bottle 

Morphine sulfate, 20-tablet (J4-grain) 

tube 

Morphine tartrate, 1-tube carton 

Motion sickness preventive, 6-tablet box 

Oil, cod liver, 1-pint bottle 

Penicillin sodium, 100,000 oxford unit 

vial 

Pentotha! sodium, 1-gram, 25-ampule box. 
Plague vaccine, 20cc vial. 



Quantity 



447,917 
1, 790,937 
1, 381, 503 
544,540 
2, 606, 665 
24,111,625 

1, 521, 871 

2, 868,314 
2, 308, 444 
4, 680, 000 
2, 469, 148 
2, 045, 455 

1,073,008 

513,453 

642, 261 
537, 989 
28, 794, 919 
327, 367 
888, 220 
580, 160 

2, 722, 904 

500, 754 
725, 798 

6, 371,927 
12, 669, 046 
1,401,781 

5,965, 158 

8,585,277 

715,615 

3, 205, 522 
9, 358, 665 
6, 713, 470 

633, 530 

19, 875, 485 
380, 524 
1,069,071 



Item 

Plasma, normal, human, dried, 500cc 

bottle 

Plasma, normal, human dried, 250cc 

bottle 

Powder, developing, X-ray, 5-pound 

package 

Powder, fixing, X-ray, 5-pound package.. 
Procaine hydrochloride, 20-cartridge box. 
Quinine dihydrochloride, 12-ampule box.. 

Quinine sulfate, 1,000-tablet bottle 

Soap, soft, 1-pound jar 

Sodium bicarbonate, 1-pound box 

Sulfadiazine, 8-tablet package 

Sulfanilamide, crystalline, 5-gram, 5-en- 
velope box 

Sulfanilamide, crystalline, 5-gram, 12-en- 

velope box 

Sulfathiazole, 1,000-tablet bottle 

Tincture opium, camphorated, 1-pint 

bottle 

Typhus vaccine, 20cc vial 

Vitamins, multivitamin, 100-tablet bottle. 
Whiskey, 1-quart bottle 



Surgical Instruments 

Clamp, pylorus, 8-inch 

Forceps, dressing, Sl^-inch, straight 

Forceps, hemostatic, 6%-inch, curved, 

Rochester-Pean 

Forceps, hysterectomy, 8y2-inch, curved, 

Pean 

Forceps, towel, 5}i-inch, Backhaus 

Scissors, bandage 

Scissors, dissecting, curved, 5J4-inch 

Scissors, straight, 6%-inch 



Surgical Appliances 

Gloves, medium, size 7, pair 

Sphygmomanometer, aneroid 

Splint, litter bar 

Splint, Thomas, arm, hinged 

Splint, Army, leg, half-ring 

Suture, catgut, chromic, size 00, 1-suture 
Suture, silk, dermal, medium, l-suture__ 

Syringe, Luer, 2cc (hypodermic) 

Syringe, Luer, hypodermic needle, 23- 
gage, %-inch canula, dozen 



Quantity 

3,114, 892 

3, 060, 594 

579, 591 
923,971 

2, 822,718 
490, 539 
747,411 

1, 491, 999 
1, 412, 492 
28, 880, 871 

4, 587, 694 

10, 237, 422 
1,239, 181 

878, 350 
8, 860, 010 
3,637, 639 
16,17,117 

111,928 
402, 885 

1,898,686 

378, 548 
441, 335 
1,017, 635 
120, 390 
107, 868 

1, 720, 212 
51,971 
375, 244 
525, 528 
597,613 
2, 170, 205 
2,432,944 

3, 293, 717 

1, 560, 059 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 7 — Continued 



Item 

Surgical Dressings 

Bandage, elastic, all-cotton, 3-inch x 5}i 

yards, 12s 

Bandage, gauze, roller, 2-inch x 6 yards, 

12s 

Bandage, gauze, roller, 3-inch x 10 yards, 

12s 

Gauze, plain, 36-inch, S yards 

Gauze, plain, sterilized, 36-inch, 1 yard-. 
Plaster, adhesive, surgical, 3-inch x 5 
yards_ 

Hospital Equipment and Supplies 

Bag, hot water.. 

Bed, hospital 

Sterilizer, instrument, non-pressure type. 
Sterilizer, instrument, on stand, electric. 
Thermometer, clinical 



Quantity 

356, 432 

9,710,041 

6, 623, 269 
4, 378, 257 
12,942, 897 

24, 512, 357 

3,242,017 
49, 471 
1,809 
1,779 
11,380, 151 



Item 

Denture, base material, acrylic, pink, 10 

units 

Engine, handpiece, angles, Doriot 

Engine, handpiece, straight, Doriot 

Explorer, No. 23 

Forceps, tooth extracting: 

Number 18 R 

Number 18 L 

Number 150 A 

Number 151 A 

Gold solder, 18k, dwt 

Gold wire, 14-gage, half-round, 4dwt 

Impression compound, 12 units 

Lathe, dental. 

Mandrel, Morgan-Maxfield, angle hand- 

piece, 6 

Pliers, Number 104 

Unit, operating, dental 



Quantity 



324, 259 
102, 478 
44,544 
209,804 

40,759 
37, 955 
50,007 
54, 741 
349, 929 
244, 769 
201, 495 
4, 285 

339,640 
47, 175 
7, 343 



Laboratory Equipment and Supplies 

Bottle, narrow mouth, 5-gallon, green 

Clock, interval-timer 

Microscope, monocular 

Microscope, dark field apparatus 

Microscope, dissecting, low power, stereo- 
scopic 

X-ray Equipment and Supplies 

Apron, radiopaque 

Cassette, 10-inch x 12-inch 

Gloves, radiopaque, pair 

Holder, film development, 8 x 10-inch 

Holder, film development, 10 x 12-inch... 
Holder, film development, 14 x 17-inch. 



193, 745 
12, 463 
20, 367 
3,947 

299 



19, 395 
40,262 
18, 742 
56, 789 
60, 203 
82,360 



Dental Equipment and Supplies 

Alloy, amalgam, 1-ounce 

Bur: 

No. 6 angle, handpiece, 6 

No. 35 angle, handpiece, 6 

No. 39 angle, handpiece, 6 

No. 557 angle, handpiece, 6 

No. 560 angle, handpiece, 6 

No. 700 angle, handpiece, 6 

No. 35 straight, handpiece, 6 



1,316, 934 

891, 322 
1, 128, 633 
771, 844 
1,043,765 
864, 751 
743,071 
367, 461 



Field Equipment and Supplies 
Bandage, gauze, compressed, white, 3- 

inch x 6 yards, 72 to the box 

Bandage, gauze, compressed, field brown, 

3-inch x 6 yards, 72 to the box 

Bandage, plaster of paris, 6-inch x 5 

yards, 12 to the carton 

Bandage, triangular, olive drab, 12 to the 

package 

Chest, field, plain 

Dressing, first-aid, large, field brown 

Eye-dressing set .. 

Kit, first-aid, motor vehicle, 24-unit, com- 
plete 

Litter, straight, aluminum 

Oxygen therapy apparatus, closed circuit. 

Packet, first-aid, field brown dressing 

Sponge, surgical, 4 x 4-inch, 100 to the box. 

Sterilizer, instrument, 18-inch 

Stove, 2-burner, gasoline 

X-ray field unit: 

Generator 

Machine X-ray, 110-220 volts, l/60c__ 

Darkroom tent 

Shockproof cable 



1, 805, 168 

628, 113 

2,316,062 

67, 104 
152,968 
4, 908, 664 
2,041,917 

343, 799 
594, 695 
5,049 
14, 388, 557 
39, 496 
21,639 
18, 122 

3,456 
4, 197 
1,605 
1,616 



<■ Data represent the numbers of listed items accepted by the procuring agency during the period indicated. Includes items subse- 
quently distributed to other U.S. agencies and Through lend-lease procedures to foreign governments. See source for additional information 
as to technical content. 

Source: U.S. Army in World War II, Statistics, Procurement, 9 April 1952 draft, prepared by Richard H. Crawford and Lindsley F. 
Cook under the direction of Theodore E. Whiting. 
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Table 8 — Corps of Engineers: Procurement Deliveries of Selected Major Items 

1 January 1942-31 December 1945 ° 



Item 



Boats and Bridging 
Boats: 

Assault, M2 

Landing, pneumatic, rubber, 10-man_. 
Reconnaissance, pneumatic, canvas, 

2-man 

Storm, plywood __ 

Utility, gasoline powered, 18-foot 

Bridges, fixed, steel: 

Panel, Bailey type, M2, widened road- 
way 

Box girder, H-10 & -20 

Highway, semi-permanent, 90-foot, 

truss span 

Floats, pneumatic: 

13-ton, M-3, with carrying case 

18-ton, M-l, with carrying case 

Motors, outboard; 22hp and 50-55hp 

Ponton, steel, 25-ton 

Saddle, steel, treadway, M-l, 18-ton 

Trailers, 2-wheel, utility, pole type, 

234-ton 

Trestle, steel: 

10-ton 

25-ton 

Tractors, Crawler Type 
Diesel engine driven: 

91-140 drawbar horsepower 

61-90 drawbar horsepower 

46-60 drawbar horsepower 

36-45 drawbar horsepower 

Construction Equipment 
Bulldozer, for mounting on M-4, A-l, 

A-2 & A-3 tanks 

Compressor, air, gasoline engine, truck 

mounted 

Cranes and shovels: 

Crawler mounted; J4-cubic yard, 5- to 

6-ton, Class II 

Crawler mounted; %-cubic yard, 7- to 

10-ton, Class III: 

Rubber tired, %-cubic yard, 4- to 8-ton, 
Class X 



Quantity 


Item 


Quantity 




Cranes and shovels — Continued 

Rubber tired, %-cubic yard, 8- to 12- 




37,613 


ton. Class XI 


1, 134 


5, 768 


Rubber tired, %-cubic yard, 14- to 18- 






ton, Class XII . _ _ 


1,303 


28, 123 


Drill, pneumatic, portable: 




5,040 


Rock, 45-pound class, .. - . 


1, 770 


1,989 


Rotary type, woodboring, 2-inch ca- 




1, 788 


parity 

Grader, road: 


10, 402 


Diesel engine drive, 12-foot moldboard. 


6,806 


776 


Towed, leaning wheel, 12-foot mold- 




176 


board _ 

Mixer, concrete, gasoline engine drive. 


1,642 


13, 905 


14-cubic foot. _ 


1,831 


20, 910 


Roller, road: 




18, 261 


Gasoline engine drive, 3-wheel, 10-ton, _ 


2, 046 


3, 682 


Gasoline engine drive, tandem, 2-axle, 




13, 385 


5- to 8-ton 


1,411 


Towed type, sheepsfoot, 2 drum-in-line. 


1,798 


10, 662 


Saws: 

Chain, portable, pneumatic, 24-inch 




1,687 


blade . . . , — , _ 


9,495 


4, 429 


Chain, portable, gasoline engine drive, 






36-inch 

Circular, woodworking, portable, 12- 


11,371 




inch blade _ - 


10, 854 


10, 035 


Scrapers, road: 




25, 700 


Motorized, cable operated, 12-cubic 




17, 442 


yard - . 


1,056 


24, 853 


Towed type, cable operated, 8-cubic 






yard ... 

Towed type, cable operated, 12-cubic 


4, 890 


1,400 

7,054 


vard . - 


2, 234 


Sprayer, paint, pneumatic, with com- 
pressor, gasoline engine driven, 




wheelbarrow type _ - 


4,821 


3,958 


Trailers, full, low bed, 8-ton. 

Other Equipment 


5,363 


4, 279 


Air conditioner, self-contained, 70,000 




Btu, 5hp motor . 


2,042 


2, 032 


Alidade, miniature, telescopic, Type B... 


2,457 



See footnotes at end of table 
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Table 8 — Continued 



Item 


Quantity 


Item 


Quantity 


Generator sets, portable, gasoline engine 
drive : 

3kw, 120 volt, 1 phase, 60 cycle, AC._ 


14,516 


Nets, camouflage, cotton twine, ungar- 
nished — Continued 

22 feet x 22 feet__ 


163, 650 


Slew, 110 volt, 1 phase, 60 cycle, AC 


12, 814 


29 feet x 29 feet- 


138, 043 


Generator sets, portable, diesel engine 




36 feet x 44 feet. . ... 


295, 419 


drive: 




45 feet x 45 feet ... 


76, 517 


ISkw, 127-220 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 
AC 


4, 474 


Pumps, centrifugal, gasoline engine 
driven: 




30kw, 127-220 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 
AC _ . 


5,743 


2-in. discharge, 55-gallons-per-min at . 


26, 683 


50kw, 127-220 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 


2-in. discharge, 166-gal-per min at 


AC _ ., 


2, 391 




2, 794 


lOOkw, 127-220 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 


4-in. discharge, 175-gaI-per-min at 


AC. . .... . 


1,370 


1 ,453— ft head __ 


4,318 


(Operated at 50 cycle, develops 
2 3 CM 00 volts) 




4-in. discharge, 200-gal-per-min at 
350-ft head _ ______ 


1,051 


Mats, airplane, landing: 
Aluminum alloy, pierced plank 




4-in. discharge, 480-gal-per-min at 
300-ft head 


921 


(Thousand square feet)... 


17, 819 


4-in. discharge, 500-gal-per-min at 




Steel, pierced plank 




20- foot head. _ _ __ 


735 


(Thousand square feet)__ 


702, 398 


Rail, railroad, 75-pounds-per-yard 




Welded wire fabric type 




(feet)_ _ 


2, 966, 000 


(Thousand square feet)__ 


123, 131 


Refrigeration unit, gasoline engine driven, 


Nets, camouflage, cotton shrimp, im- 
pregnated: 

29 feet x 29 feet 




12,000 Btu-per-hour capacity 


6, 659 


239, 988 


Searchlight, portable, 60-inch. 


6,962 


36 feet x 44 feet . 


299, 228 


Tank, storage, canvas, water, 3,000 gallon. 


48, 587 


Nets, camouflage, cotton twine, ungar- 
nished; 

14 feet x 29 feet - 


114, 340 
291,042 


Transit, engineer, night illumination: 
20-second reading, with accessories and 


3,636 


15 feet x 15 feet... . . 


l-minute reading, with accessories and 


17 feet x 35 feet __ 


49, 965 




5,851 







• Data represent the numbers of listed items accepted by the procuring agency during the period indicated. Includes items subse- 
quently distributed to other U.S. agencies and through lend-lease procedures to foreign governments. See source for additional information 
as to technical content. 



Source: U.S. Army in World War II, Statistics, Procurement, 9 April 1952 draft, prepared by Richard H. Crawford and Lindsley F. 
Cook under the direction of Theodore E. Whiting. 
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Table 9 — Transportation Corps: Procurement Deliveries of Selected Major 
Items, I January 1942-31 December 1945 a 



Item 


Quantity 


Item 


Quantity 


Railway Cars 




Railway Locomotives 






95, 290 




7,570 


Ammunition cars 


68 


Diesel-batterv _ - 


20 


Box cars and brake vans (7 types) 


42, 426 


Diesel-electric (12 types) 


966 


Caboose cars (2 types) 


192 


Diesel-mechanical (5 types). . 


8 


Dump cars _ 


1,050 


Electric (3 types) 


14 


Fire control cars - _ 


29 


Gas-mechanical (10 types) 


276 


Flat cars (7 types) _ 


17, 054 


Steam (17 types). 


6, 286 


Gondola cars (7 types),.. _ _ .. 


26, 141 


By gauge — Total _ 


7,570 


Hospital cars (2 types) _ 


249 


Standard gauge (56.5-inch) _ __ _ __ 


3,816 


Kitchen cars ! 


32 


30-inch gauge. _ _ _ 


2 


Machinery cars _ _____ 


35 


: 36-inch gauge 


113 


Machine shop cars 


10 


42-inch gauge 


186 


Refrigerator cars 


670 


60-inch gauge 


2,451 


Store box cars _ _ 


29 


66-inch gauge , 


356 


Tank cars (4 types),.- .. 


7,236 


750-mm gauge (29. 25-inch) _ _ 


16 






Meter gauge (39.37-inch) 


630 


Other types ... 


69 






By gauge — Total _ 


95, 290 


Other Equipment 




Standard gauge (56.5-inch) 


63,045 


Aiarine tugs (24 types) _ 


1,409 


36-inch gauge __ _ __ 


395 


Marine tractors (7 types) _ 


2,387 


42-inch gauge . . - 


3,392 


Marine barges, non-self-propelled (35 






8 




5, 839 


60-inch gauge _ i 


11, 597 


Gantrv portal cranes (10 types) 


501 


66-inch gauge __ _ _ _ - ... 


3, 170 


Derricks, stiff leg (4 types) _ 


685 


60-cm gauge (23.4-inch)__ _ _ 


700 






750-mm gauge (29.25-inch) 


100 






Meter gauge (39.37-inch) 


12, 883 







a Data represent the numbers of listed Items accepted by the procuring agency during the period indicated. Includes items subse- 
quently distributed to other U.S. agencies and through lend-leaee procedures to foreign governments. See source for additional information 
as to technical content. 



Source: U.S. Army in World War II, Statistics, Procurement, 9 April 1952 draft, prepared by Richard H. Crawford and Lindsley F. 
Cook under the direction of Theodore E. Whiting. 
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Table 10 — Chemical Warfare Service: Procurement Deliveries of Selected 
Major Items, 1 January 1940-31 December 1945 ° 



Item 


Quantity 


Item 


Quantity 


Chemical Agents (Thousand Pounds) 
CG (Phosgene) 


40, 414 


Bombs — Continued 

Clusters, incendiary bomb, 100-pound: 






369, 320 
5,282 




274, 940 
452, 053 


CNB (Tear gas solution, weak) . _ 


M8 (34 4-pound M54 bombs) - 


CNS (Tear gas solution, strong)... . 
FM (Smoke, titanium tetrachloride). 


3,309 

4,227 


M12 (14 6-pound M69 bombs).. _ . 

British, box type (30 4-pound M50 


248, 221 




47, 923 




1, 042, 778 






H (Mustard). 


174,610 


Protective Material 




HCJ (Smoke mixture, hexachlorethane) 


17, 322 


Agent, decontaminating M4 (3 & 4}i gal. 




L (Lewisite) 


40, 123 


size) (gallons) 


4, 846, 819 


VVP (Smoke and incendiary, white phos- 
phorous) _ 


160, 883 


Apparatus, decontaminating, 134-quart, 
M2 - 


1,908, 432 


Ammunition (Rounds) 




Apron, impermeable 


1,217, 098 


Canisters, smoke: 




Curtains, gas proof, Ml and anti-gas 


1, 001, 765 


HC, Ml, for 105mm shell, M84 


13, 796, 930 


Eveshield, Ml _ 


71,928, 752 


Colored, M2, for 105mm shell _ 


2,330, 007 


Impregnite, shoe, Ml, 8-ounce 


70, 156, 767 


FIC, Ml & M2, for 155mm shell, M115 




Kit, ointment protective, M5, 4-tube 


26, 641, 088 


& M116 


3,331,129 


Masks, gas: 




Colored, M3 & M4, for 155mm shell 


687, 666 


Animal types, dog and horse .. 


40,568 


Grenades: 




Non-combatant types _ 


8,311,995 


Hand, smoke (VVP), M15 


5, 828, 739 


Military types; 




Incendiary, AN-M14 


7, 621,958 


Service, heavyweight 


10, 473,621 


Smoke, colored, M16 & M18 _ 


4, 903, 502 


Service, lightweight 


13,036,409 


Smoke, white (HC), AN-M8 


3,378, 836 


Ointment, protective, M4, 2.3-ounce 


58,319,717 


Napalm, Type A & B packaging (Pounds), 


21,453,690 


Paint., liquid vesicant detector, M5, 




Shells, 4.2-inch chemical mortar: 




4-ounce 


7, 801, 968 


Gas, non-persistent, CG, M2 


497, 402 


Paper, liquid vesicant detector, M6, 




Gas, persistent, H, M2 


540, 746 


25-sheet 


1.131,271 


High explosive, M3 - 


6, 456,250 


Pot, smoke, floating (HC) M4 series.. 


2, 349, 950 


Smoke, FS, M2 _ 


355,496 


Pot, smoke, (HC), Ml & M5 


6, 120,902 


Smoke, WP, M2 


3, 119, 968 


Respirator, dust. Ml 


6, 826, 819 


Bombs (Number of Bombs or Bomb 




Sack, gas resistant, Ml 


8, 598, 945 


Clusters) 

Bombs, Incendiary: 




Service Equipment 

Kit, gas mask, waterproofing- _ 


10, 661, 678 


100-pound, M47A1 & A-2 (including 




Kit, repair, gas mask, company, M2 


1,236, 512 


NP & NP special) 


3,514, 823 


Weapons 




500-pound, M76, PT1 


277, 890 


Flamethrower, portable, M1A1 _ . 


14,253 


Clusters, aimable, incendiary bomb, 500- 




Flamethrower, portable, M2-2 


24,601 


pound: 

Ml 7 & MI7A1 (110, 4-pound M50 




Flamethrower, mechanized, M3-4-3, & 
M3-E5R2 


2, 134 


bombs) _ _ _ _ 


1, 103,424 


Mine, land, chemical 


1, 905, 667 


Clusters, incendiary bomb, 500-pound: 




Mortar, 4.2-inch, chemical, M1A1 & M2- 


8, 184 


M7 (128, 4-pound M50 bombs) 


249,833 


Mortar, 4.2-inch, chemical, recoilless, M4„ 


124 


Ml 3 (60 6-pound M69 bombs) 


155, 956 





0 Data represent the numbers of listed items accepted by the procuring agency during the period indicated. Includes items subse- 
quently distributed to other U.S. agencies and through lend-lease procedures to foreign governments. See source for additional information 
as to technical content. 



Source : U.S. Army in World War II, Statistics, Procurement, 9 April 1952 draft, prepared by Richard H. Crawford and Lindsley F. 
Cook under the direction of Theodore E. Whiting. 
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Table 11 — Army Air Forces: Procurement Deliveries of Airplanes, January 1940- 

December 1945 a 



Item 


Quantity 




231,099 


Very heavy bombers- — Total . _ . 


3, 899 


B-19 (Delivered in 1941) 


1 

3, 898 
31,000 




B-17, Flying Fortress 


12, 692 
18, 190 
118 

16, 070 






Medium bombers — Total 

B-2S, Mitchell 


9,816 

5,157 

1,097 

18,113 


B-26, Marauder _ 


Other models _ . 


Light bombers — Total.. 


A-20, Havoc 

A-24, Dauntless, _ 


7,385 
615 
900 
2,450 
2, 189 
1,575 
1,931 
500 
568 

68, 712 


A-2S, Helldiver . _ 


A-26, Invader . . 


A-28 & A-29, Hudson 


A-30, Baltimore 


A-3I & A-35, Vengence _ _ _ 


A-36 (P-51 type), Mustang 


Other models __ __ 


Fighters— Total 


P-38. Lightning, ..... ....... 


9,536 
9,588 
13,738 
15,683 
14, 686 
66 
702 
3,292 
60 
243 
1, 118 


P-39, Airacobra. _ . ... 

P-40, Warhawk. _ 

P-47, Thunderbolt _ 

P-51, Mustang __ 

P-59, Airacomet (jet propelled) 

P-61, Black Widow . . 

P-63, Kingcobra 


P-70, night fighter type of A-20 

P-80, Shooting Star (jet propelled) _ 

Other models. _ 





Item 


Quantity 


Reconnaissance — Total _ . 


1,117 


F-2 (version of C^15) 


55 

500 

299 

263 

22, 885 


F-4 & F-5, (version of P-38) 


F-6 (version of P-51)__ . 


Other models 


Transports—' Total. - .... . _ 


C-43, Traveller. _ 


352 
1,771 
3, 180 
10, 368 
1,162 
620 
1,009 
756 
15 
3,206 
291 
155 

55,712 












C-61, Fowarder 


C-64, Norseman . _ 




C-78 (AT— 17 type), Bobcat _ 


C-87, Liberator Express 

Other models. 


AT-6, Texan 

AT-7, AT-10 & AT-11, Navigator 

(AT-7) 


15,094 

5,775 
2, 153 
11,537 
7, 539 
7, -802 
5, 812 

13, 591 


AT-8 & AT-17, Bobcat 

BT-13 & BT-15, Valiant 


PT-13, PT-17 & PT-27, Kaydet 

PT-19, PT-23 & PT-26, Cornell 

Other models 

Communications — Total 

L-l, Vigilant . .. 

L-2, Grasshopper type. ... 

L-3, Grasshopper type 

L-4 & L— 14, Grasshopper type.. 


324 
1,940 
1,439 
5,611 
3, 590 
161 
224 
302 


R-4 & R-5 (helicopter) . . . 

R-6 (helicopter) 

Other models.. 





° Data represent factory acceptances or receipt of legal title by resident factory representative of procuring agency. Includes all air- 
planes procured by the AAF regardless of subsequent distribution to Army, Navy, recipients of Lend-Lease, or others. These airplane 
deliveries represent approximately 83% of all Army Air Forces procurement. 

Source U.S. Army in World War II, Statistics, Procurement, 9 April 1952 draft, prepared by Richard H. Crawford and Lindsley F. 
Cook under the direction of Theodore E. Whiting. 
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other unfavorable conditions. It had to be 
smokeless and, if possible, flashless. These 
and many other exacting technical require- 
ments had to be met, most of them under 
the opposing pressures of urgency and tre- 
mendous safety hazards, while the nation 
was building an entire new powder industry 
from the ground up. 

But the technical requirements for pow- 
der were inseparable from those of all the 
other ammunition components and from the 
controlling weapon itself. The designing, 
forging, and machining of projectiles for 
artillery — among the most exacting and 
troublesome production problems of World 
War II — were related, among other things, 
to the quality and character of powder. Not 
to be confused with propellant powder were 
the high explosives used to provide the 
lethal bursting charge in projectiles. The 
nature of high explosives likewise depended 
upon the total combination of components 
for each type of ammunition, and the safety 
hazards surrounding the production of high 
explosives were the greatest of any on the 
entire war production front. Perhaps the 
most complex of all ammunition compo- 
nents were the marvelously intricate and 
sensitive fuzes, which individually or as a 
class had to perform some of the most diffi- 
cult and versatile assignments of the war. 
Some fuzes had to serve many different 
calibers of ammunition and had to permit 
a wide variety of settings. Others, despite 
their sensitivity, had to be capable of de- 
layed detonation even after the successive 
shocks to their carrying projectile of launch- 
ing, impact, and penetration through heavy 
armor plate. Still others had to be able to 
detonate upon attaining a certain proximity 
to an aerial target or, failing to attain such 
proximity, before reaching the ground in 
order to avoid casualties to friendly ground 



personnel. The problems of inventing, de- 
veloping, and then mass-producing such 
complex, sensitive, yet sturdy instruments 
were legion, requiring the finest efforts of 
pure and applied science, engineering, and 
industrial organization. 

Even so prosaic an item as the .30-caliber 
cartridge case presented seemingly insoluble 
production problems in the face of material 
shortages in World War II. The pressures 
generated in small arms cartridges upon 
firing are extremely high — much higher per 
square inch than in the case of artillery. 
Years of experience and research had indi- 
cated brass as the only satisfactory material 
for cartridge cases. It possessed sufficient 
elasticity to expand under pressure and to 
contract instantly after the pressure was 
released. The expansion was necessary to 
provide a tight seal ( obturation ) to prevent 
the escape of gas backward into the breech. 
The instantaneous contraction thereafter 
was necessary to permit prompt ejection of 
the empty case from the chamber. When the 
copper shortage in World War II posed an 
across-the-board threat to ammunition sup- 
ply, it became imperative to develop a sub- 
stitute material — with steel the only prac- 
ticable possibility — for the manufacture of 
cartridge cases. After many failures and 
months of around-the-clock efforts, scien- 
tists, engineers, production workers, and ad- 
ministrators finally succeeded in adapting 
steel to the purpose. Fortunately, the in- 
creased availability of copper made unneces- 
sary the widespread substitution of steel 
cases, as these had not become fully satis- 
factory at the time of peak demand.® 

8 See Constance McLaughlin Green, Harry C. 
Thomson, and Peter C. Roots, The Ordnance De- 
partment: Planning Munitions for War, UNITED 
STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II (Wash- 
ington: 1955), especially Chapter XVIII, from 
which this illustration was taken. 
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The exacting performance characteristics 
required of military items led to production 
problems of unprecedented difficulty in al- 
most all categories of equipment. The 
Army’s .50-caliber aircraft machine gun 
(M3), developed by Ordnance for the Air 
Forces, was capable of firing at a rate of 
1,200 rounds per minute. (Let the reader 
try to visualize the discharge of 20 rounds 
per second from a single weapon!) Apart 
from the difficulties of producing a weapon 
which could achieve and stand up under 
such rates of fire, the resulting ammunition 
requirements became astronomical. In order 
to operate its machine guns the Army pro- 
cured some thirteen billion metallic belt 
links, each of which had to meet exact 
specifications to prevent jamming of the 
guns. The 2j4-ton Army truck — the work- 
horse of the Army — could climb a 65-degree 
hill fully loaded from a standing start and 
had such stability that it could proceed 
across the face of the same hill without 
toppling. It could speed smoothly along the 
highway at forty-five miles per hour or mow 
its way through a grove of 2 J/) -inch trees 
without a tremor. Such a truck was mani- 
festly of a different species from any com- 
mercial truck ever produced. The necessity 
for all-wheel drives in Army trucks gave rise 
to heavy demands for new and complex 
components — constant velocity joints, trans- 
fer cases, bogie rear axles, and the like — 
never before manufactured in quantity and 
requiring the building of a whole new in- 
dustry. So great was the Army’s procure- 
ment of automotive vehicles that by the end 
of the war it would have been literally pos- 
sible to load and move its entire eight million 
troops on motor vehicles at one time. 7 

‘ Harry C. Thomson and Lida Mayo, The Ord- 
nance Department: Procurement and Supply of 
Munitions, a volume in preparation for the series 



In addition to the high performance 
specifications required of military items, an- 
other factor dictated the necessity for ex- 
tremely close manufacturing tolerances, 
calling for numerous machining and other 
operations which complicated production. 
This was the need for the interchangeability 
of parts and the complete uniformity in 
other respects of all units of a given type of 
equipment. One or two illustrations, from 
the perspective of the production engineer, 
will help to explain apparently unwarranted 
production delays in the case of items widely 
supposed to be easy of manufacture. The 
familiar Springfield rifle, model 1903 — of 
which nearly a million and a half were pro- 
duced for World War II — was made up of 
ninety-three different parts. Production of 
these parts, each of which had to be ma- 
chined to perfection, required 103 different 
dies, 463 different jigs and fixtures, 506 dif- 
ferent special cutting tools, 1,320 working 
gages, and 1,339 different inspection gages. 8 

The development, and preparation for 
mass production, of the successor to the 
Springfield — the more complex gas-oper- 
ated, semiautomatic Garand (Ml) rifle — 
was a most difficult undertaking. Prior to 
the setting up of production lines, an ex- 
perienced engineering firm consulted by the 
Springfield Armory estimated that 20,000 
hours of engineering study would be neces- 
sary to plan large-scale production and 
200,000 hours of engineering and design 
time would be required to prepare the neces- 

UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II, 
Ch. IX, MS, OCMH. 

8 Maj Gen William H. Tschappat, CofOrd, Ord- 
nance Procurement on M-Day, 15 Dec 37, AIC Lec- 
tures, 14:483. Lectures given at the Army Industrial 
College during the period 1924—41 have been bound 
into volumes and are on file in the library of the 
reconstituted Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
located at Fort Lesley J. McNair, Washington, D. C. 
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sary tool equipment. 9 Early in 1939, several 
years after the standardization of the Ml, 
its production required some 1,100 separate 
machining operations, although new meth- 
ods then in process of adoption promised to 
reduce this number by half. 10 

This complexity was increased manyfold 
for larger items of equipment. An antiair- 
craft gun carriage required 1,800 separate 
drawings; an Army tank, 2,300; and the 
number of drawings — including those con- 
taining specification changes — required for 
the production of heavy bomber planes ran 
into the thousands. 11 But such widespread 
complications were not peculiar to the 
manufacture of large or complex items of 
equipment procured by the Ordnance De- 
partment, the Signal Corps, and the Air 
Forces. Because of universal material short- 
ages and higher priority for competitive 
items, the Quartermaster Corps and other 
technical services of the Army experienced 
production difficulties out of all proportion 
to the basic complexity of the items pro- 
cured. A full appreciation of the technical 
difficulties of war production could be 
gained only by a detailed study of the history 
of each item. 12 



’ Maj James L. Hatcher, Ordnance Production 
Difficulties and Their Solution, 20 Feb 39, AIC 
Lectures, 15:866 1/2. 

10 The number of separate machining operations 
for the major components of the Ml at this time 
was as follows: receiver, 104; bolt, 48; follower, 17 ; 
hammer, 13; trigger, 10; catch, 14; base, 13; gas 
cylinder, 34; guard, 26; housing, 37 ; operating rod 
assembly and handle, 42; slide, follower, 10. Ibid., 
15:868 1/2. 

11 ( 1 ) War Department Procurement Planning 
(Army Extension Course, Special Text 98, 1941 
ed. ), par. 112, ICAF Library. (2) Irving Brinton 
Holley, Jr., Buying Airpower, a volume in prepara- 
tion for the series UNITED STATES ARMY IN 
WORLD WAR II, MS, OCMH. 

“ These difficulties include, among others, the 
whole array of problems associated with the inspec- 
tion of military procurement — a function which at 



In the face of the problems indicated thus 
far, as well as the administrative tasks to be 
described in the remainder of this volume, 
the production record of the United States 
for World War II — the fruits of its eco- 
nomic mobilization effort — represented a 
magnificent achievement. The costs of this 
achievement were great; how great, can 
never be measured or comprehended. But 
the basic nature of the task and its achieve- 
ment is well summarized in these words 
written at the close of the war: 

To turn potential into actual production 
capacity was a titanic and complicated task. 
It demanded policy decisions of extraordinary 
difficulty, and then the translation of policy 
into the infinite detail of execution. It touched 
every aspect of the complex social and eco- 
nomic mechanism of the Nation. It required 
the transfer of scientific genius from the re- 
search of peace to the development of new 
weapons of war. It enlisted the services, not 
merely of those in the prime of life, but of 
young and old, of women as well as men, and 
of even the partially crippled as well as those 
sound of limb. It even reached into our penal 
institutions, where valuable contributions were 
made to war supply. It entailed teaching those 
without mechanical experience and skill how 
to build tanks, airplanes, and the many other 
instruments of war. It compelled millions of 
people to move from communities in which 
they had long been settled to places which 
were crowded and uncomfortable. It asked 
business men to limit profits and workers to 
forego wage advances. In short, it involved a 
mass migration and a social and economic 
revolution of vast dimensions, much of it ac- 
complished voluntarily under government di- 
rection, in order that our forces and those of 
our allies might have the superiority in weap- 
ons which is essential to victory in modern war. 

its peak in World War II required more than thirty 
thousand War Department civilian personnel. The 
reader interested in pursuing further the whole sub- 
ject of munitions manufacture will find a wealth 
of material in the various volumes on the technical 
services appearing in the series UNITED STATES 
ARMY IN WORLD WAR II. 
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As a result of this immense effort the goal 
of President Roosevelt, to make America the 
“arsenal of democracy,” was fulfilled. Ameri- 
can weapons were employed on every battle- 
field. American raw materials and American 
machinery increased the output of the fac- 
tories of our allies. The headstart of the Axis 



was overcome, and it collapsed in defeat under 
our crushing material superiority . 13 

18 Troyer S. Anderson, Munitions for the Army — 
A Five Year Report on the Procurement of Muni- 
tions by the War Department Under the Direction 
of the Under Secretary of War (9 April 1946), 
pp. 2-3, OCMH. 
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PREWAR PLANS AND 
WARTIME ORGANIZATION 




CHAPTER II 



Background of Interwar Planning 



Economic Mobilization in World War l 

The experience of the United States in 
World War I was rich in object lessons for 
those responsible for the nation’s security in 
future emergencies. Economic mobilization 
for that war was largely a story of hasty 
improvisation to meet unforeseen crises and 
fill the void left by inadequate planning and 
preparation. When war was declared on 6 
April 1917, reserve supplies in most cate- 
gories of military equipment were prac- 
tically nonexistent and the Army had no 
clear knowledge of the character and 
magnitude of its wartime needs. No defi- 
nite military plan was available to show 
the intended size and composition of the 
Army or the rate of its mobilization. 
Standardization of equipment and detailed 
specifications were badly lacking so that 
prospective manufacturers could not be 
informed precisely what it was that the 
Army wished to buy. The Army entered 
the war with a collection of independent 
supply arms and services, each with separate 
statutory powers to determine its require- 
ments and to conduct procurement opera- 
tions. As a result, there was only a vague 
knowledge of the war load to be placed 
upon industry, little semblance of a bal- 
anced program of requirements, and much 
overlapping of procurement responsibility. 1 

’For various accounts and interpretations of 
economic mobilization for World War I, see the 



At the level of actual procurement opera- 
tions, the various supply arms and services 
engaged in a competitive scramble for the 
products of industry, basic plant capacity, 
and contributory resources. This competi- 
tion, augmented by the independent pro- 
curement activities of the Navy, resulted in 
skyrocketing prices, greatly increased pro- 
curement costs, and inordinate profits for 
manufacturers, middlemen, and specula- 
tors. Of even graver significance, the un-co- 
ordinated placement of contracts and sched- 
uling of deliveries created heavy overcon- 
centration of the war load in particular 
plants and areas, congestion of transporta- 
tion and port facilities, and the near pa- 

following: (1) Grosvenor B. Clarkson, Industrial 
America in the World War (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1923); (2) Bernard M. Baruch, 
American Industry in the War (New York: 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 1941); (3) William Crozier, 
Ordnance and the World War (New York: C. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1920); (4) Thomas Goddard 
Frothingham, The American Reinforcement in the 
World War (Garden City, N. Y. : Doubleday, 
Page & Company, 1927); (5) William Franklin 
Willoughby, Government Organization in War 
Time and After (New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, 1919) ; (6) Harold J. Tobin and Percy W. 
Bidwell, Mobilizing Civilian America (New York: 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1940) ; (7) War De- 
partment Procurement Planning, Ch. I; (8) Lec- 
tures by Col Frank A. Scott, First Chairman, War 
Industries Board (1936), eleven lectures, 1925-35 
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ralysis of the war effort. The prevailing 
atmosphere is suggested by the following 
quotations : 

Manufacturers, under a cross-fire of con- 
flicting demands, attempted to please too 
many procuring agencies, at home and abroad, 
and became hopelessly overloaded. Promises 
were given which were impossible of fulfill- 
ment. Some of the prime contractors sublet 
the major portion of their contracts. In reality 
they became a secondary line of governmental 
procuring agencies, extending the confusion. 2 

Freight piled up at ocean terminals until 
freight trains had to be unloaded in fields ten 
to thirty miles inland. 3 

The situation got progressively worse. Fi- 
nally, Senator Chamberlain of Oregon made 
a speech in New York in which he said the 
War Department supply program had fallen 
down. President Wilson replied angrily to that 
and in tactful words said Chamberlain was a 
liar. Senator Chamberlain made one of the 
most effective speeches ever heard in any Con- 
gress at a joint session of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, not oratorical, 
mostly consisting of the reading of letters from 
mothers about the kinds of things going on in 
these camps due to the lack of all kinds of 
supply. It became so dramatic just in a con- 
versational tone that you could hear people 
sob in the gallery. There was absolute silence 
when he was through with his speech. If he 
had cared to bring up a bill establishing a 
ministry of munitions in this country, it would 
have passed by acclamation. 4 

Much of the Army’s lack of preparedness 
could be traced directly to niggardly appro- 

* Maj Scott B. Ritchie, The Allocation System, 18 
Feb 38, AIC Lectures, 14:812. 

3 War Department Procurement Planning, par. 5. 
In order to obtain unified co-ordination of trans- 
portation facilities, the government took over the 
operation of the railroads, effective 1 January 1918. 
This was followed on 1 August 1918 by government 
operation of telegraph, telephone, and cable facili- 
ties. James H. Bogman, Economic Planning and Na- 
tional Defense (Washington : Government Printing 
Office, 1933), p. 8. 

* Brig Gen Hugh S. Johnson, Feasible Peacetime 
Approaches to Industrial Mobilization, 2 Feb 40, 
AIC Lectures, 16:392. 



priations over the years and to ill-conceived 
legislation which prevented effective plan- 
ning and co-ordination of Army activities. 
For example, the National Defense Act of 
1916 was passed on the eve of war for the 
purpose of facilitating American military 
preparedness. Yet it contained a provision 
forbidding more than half the officers of the 
small General Staff from being located in 
Washington at any one time. Thus the Gen- 
eral Staff, which was the principal hope for 
directing a systematic and co-ordinated pro- 
gram of requirements determination, was 
precluded by law from mobilizing itself in 
time of emergency. 5 

But the military procuring agencies were 
not alone in their lack of preparedness. The 
government as a whole was unprepared for 
war. There were no long-range plans, care- 
fully developed in peacetime, for the direc- 
tion and co-ordination of the national pro- 
ductive effort in time of emergency. Hence, 
when the emergency arrived, the nation 
went through a lengthy trial-and-error proc- 
ess during which a pattern of wartime or- 
ganization was eventually developed. The 
statute creating a Council of National De- 
fense was not enacted until August 1916, 
and the council’s executive arm — the Ad- 
visory Commission — did not hold its first 
meeting until the following December. One 
week before war was declared, the council, 
on recommendation of the Advisory Com- 
mission, voted to create a purchasing board 
to co-ordinate procurement, establish prior- 
ities, and facilitate the supply of materials 
and manufacturing facilities. The resulting 
General Munitions Board possessed only 
vague powers and operated chiefly through 

5 See Clarkson, Industrial America in the World 
War, pp. 30-31. Congress feared that officers would 
be located in Washington for personal and social 
reasons rather than for the good of the service. 
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a proliferation of new committees, many of 
which duplicated the established committees 
of the Advisory Commission. Recognizing 
the need for an agency with centralized 
power and responsibility the council voted 
on 8 July 1917 to replace the General Muni- 
tions Board with the War Industries Board. 
The governing body of the War Industries 
Board was a seven-man group in contrast to 
the twenty-two members, representing var- 
ious agencies and interests, of the General 
Munitions Board. But the new War In- 
dustries Board chairman lacked final au- 
thority and the board as a whole had no 
greater statutory power than its predecessor. 
For several months, after the breakdown of 
the first chairman and the resignation of the 
second, the War Industries Board was with- 
out a leader. Finally, on 4 March 1918, 
President Woodrow Wilson offered to Ber- 
nard M. Baruch the chairmanship of the 
board, with the power of ultimate decision 
in all matters except price control. Mr. 
Baruch accepted and two months later the 
Overman Act supplied the statutory basis 
for a wide concentration of power in the 
board. Thereafter, with steadily increasing 
powers and accumulating experience, the 
War Industries Board became an effective 
instrument of central mobilization control.” 
In addition to their organizational diffi- 
culties the central mobilization control agen- 
cies were faced with seriously inadequate 
means for the discharge of their tasks. Prior 
to World War I relatively little systematic 
effort had been made by the government to 
accumulate detailed information on the 
existence, location, and capacity of the 
nation’s industrial establishments : 

15 Clarkson, Industrial America in the World War, 
and Baruch, American Industry in the War, both 
contain a wealth of information on the World War 
I economic mobilization process. 



A need . . . apparent from the first that 
became more vital every day and that was the 
cause of great delay and confusion is em- 
bodied in the word STATISTICS. A hundred 
times a day information was necessary that no 
one could produce quickly. Such questions as: 
How many looms are there in the United 
States that can produce heavy duck? How 
many spindles can make the necessary yarn? 
Perhaps the trade association had to be re- 
quested to procure the answer. Perhaps there 
was no trade association. . . , 7 

Only toward the end of the war did the 
United States — under the broad direction of 
the War Industries Board — succeed in 
establishing the information, organizations, 
policies, and procedures necessary to an 
orderly pattern of economic mobilization. 
The unexpected announcement of the armi- 
stice in November 1918 saw American 
troops in France largely equipped and sup- 
ported by the Allies. 8 

It is understandable, therefore, that a 
widely held impression of America’s per- 
formance in World War I is the one con- 
veyed by the comments of England’s war- 
time premier, David Lloyd George: 

It is one of the inexplicable paradoxes of 
history, that the greatest machine-producing 
nation on earth failed to turn out the mecha- 



7 Brig Gen Seth Williams, The Quartermaster, 
U.S. Marine Corps, Thoughts on Industrial Mobili- 
zation Based on My Experience With the War In- 
dustries Board During 1917—1918, 25 Mar 38, AIC 
Lectures, 14: 919. The dearth of industrial statistics 
has been cited many times as typical of the diffi- 
culties faced by administrators in World War I. 
For example, Maj Ritchie, AIC Lectures, 14: 

812 /j. 

8 See testimony of SW Henry L. Stimson, April 
1941, Special S. Com. Investigating the National 
Defense Program, 77th Cong., 1st Sess., Hearings 
on S. Res. 71, Investigation of the National Defense 
Program, 1:11—14. These hearings, which ex- 
tended from 1 March 1941 through 11 June 1948, 
will hereafter be cited as Truman Committee, Hear- 
ings. The successive chairmen of this Committee 
were Harry S. Truman, James M. Mead, and 
Owen Brewster. 




